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Our Problems In Minnesota 


Vice-President and General Manager, Central Electric & Telephone Co., 


By R. A. PHILLIPS 


Sioux City, Iowa 


MAKE TELEPHONE SERVICE more valuable to 
the customer and, in turn, get paid for the serv- 
ice rendered was the theme of this address 
presented before the recent annual conven- 


tion of the Minnesota Telephone Association 


. IS one thing to cite a problem 
and entirely another to solve it; 
and so far our company has not 
found any cure-alls. That is why I 
am glad the subject assigned me was 
not one such as “Suggested Solutions 
to Our Problems in Minnesota.” Any 
discussion of the problems of the 
telephone industry in Minnesota in- 
volves a discussion of certain prob- 
lems affecting the telephone industry 
in general, for to a great extent 
these problems are the same, whether 
in Minnesota or some other states. 
However, our company has found 
no more difficult problems in Minne- 
sota during the past few years than 
in other states and, to a certain ex- 
tent, they have not been as aggravat- 
ing. This is accounted for by the 
fact that we have had comparatively 
good conditions, particularly in 
southern Minnesota; and this, in 
turn, probably accounts for the fact 
that in Minnesota we have increased 
our company-owned stations approxi- 
mately 20 per cent during the past 
three years. 


A comparable district is Iowa, as 
the type of exchanges and the terri- 
tory we serve there are very similar 
to that of southern Minnesota. We 
have been able to increase company- 


owned stations only 12 per cent in 
Iowa during the same three-year 
period. Especially during 1936 did 
conditions seem much more unsatis- 
factory in Iowa than in Minnesota. 

Be this as it may, the facts are 
that there are plenty of problems 
facing our industry right here in 
Minnesota. When we start to read 
an income or earnings statement, we 
start at the top and read down. 
Usually the first item concerns itself 
with gross revenues; and probably 
that is a good starting point in dis- 
cussing our problems. 


The Constant Problem 
of Increasing Revenues 


We are continually faced with the 
problem of further increasing our 
revenues. The necessity for this has 
been even more accentuated by the 
fact that, in spite of everything we 
have been able to do, operating costs 
are on the increase. You are familiar 
with sales programs, campaigns, ad- 
vertising and all the usual means of 
increasing revenues, and you have 
been and still are using all such 
methods to stimulate your business. 

I would like to treat two sides of 
this problem, however, which while 


they are no doubt continually being 
recognized by those responsible for 
the operation of telephone properties, 
I have found, are not as frequently 
discussed in this connection. The 
thing I have in mind can briefly be 
stated as: making our service ever 
more valuable to the customer and, 
in turn, getting paid for the service 
we render. 

We are serving an agricultural 
section of the country, which makes 
our problems primarily rural ones. 
Even the town subscribers we serve 
depend on our service primarily for 
their contacts with the outlying farm 
territory. 

Since the advent of the automo- 
bile, good roads, radio, etc., the value 
of telephone service in the minds of 
our rural patrons has unquestionably 
been on the decline. We are up 
against an entirely different proposi- 
tion than we were 20 years ago when 
the farm telephone was practically 
the only social and business contact 
that the farmer had with the outside 
world. 

I wonder what we have done, how- 
ever, to make this service even more 
attractive during the past 20 years 
to the farmer. We have tried vari- 
ous schemes—noon-time news broad- 
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casts, broadcasts of merchants’ spe- 
cial sales, etc. Some of the plans 
have been good, others complete fail- 
ures. But as yet, frankly, I have 
not seen any plan devised which has 
materially affected the value of tele- 
phone service to the rural subscriber. 

This, I believe, is a problem that 
will tax the ingenuity of everyone in 
the industry, and I would welcome 
an exchange of ideas in regard to it. 
A real step in the right direction has 
been the work, already performed, 
looking toward some adjustment in 
insurance rates on farm buildings, 
provided there is a telephone in ser- 
vice at the farm. Most of the work 
so far, I believe, has been with stock 
insurance companies which, no doubt, 
is the proper place to start. 

3ut we all recognize that the ma- 
jority of our farms are covered 
through mutual insurance com- 
panies; and it seems to me that work 
with them can well be handled by us, 
individually, with those smaller 
mutual companies serving our own 
territories. Even a little start in the 
right direction on this matter will 
help. 

I do not have in mind that we 
must necessarily go out and organize 
a volunteer rural fire department, 
fully supplied with up-to-date equip- 
ment, and in this manner obtain a 
reduction in insurance rates. But 
we have found that even continual 
preaching of certain things to be 
done in case of fire makes our sub- 
scribers more conscious of the value 
of telephone service. 

We have several towns where past 
experience showed that the majority 
of farmers, when there was a gen- 
eral ring of fire, merely jumped into 
their cars and drove to the farm in 
trouble. We carefully discussed the 
matter with our rural subscribers 
and recommended that each farmer 
keep at least two pails available for 
such an emergency. Then the oper- 
ator cautions, at the time of sending 
out the alarm, that everyone take 
their pails with them. Some progress 
has thus been made. All this tends 
to emphasize the value of the tele- 
phone in case of fire. 

While some people pay lots of at- 
tention to our lines running down 
the highways, they are by far in the 
minority. Actually, the only physical 
evidence of our plant with which 
they are familiar is the box on the 
wall. Yet I know in our case it has 
only been in recent years that a 
definite plan of farm telephone re- 
placement has been adopted. 

After all, that instrument is our 
representative in the home. It 
should be as modern as the home and 
not an eye-sore. Think of all the 
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old, long type, exposed terminal, long 
transmitter, large-shelf atrocities we 
still have on the walls of our farm 
subscribers! 

It is an ambitious program, but 
we are solving it in town with our 
handsets and self-contained sets— 
why not in the farm homes? These 
sets will there be as fully appreciated 
and again help to make our service 
more valuable, or at least less objec- 
tionable in this case. 

I have mentioned only a few items. 
There must be many ways, and there 
must by a wealth of experience 
among you telephone men as to vari- 
ous manners of increasing the value 
of telephone service to the rural sub- 
seriber. 

Getting Paid for 


Services Rendered 
Then let’s take the other side of 
the question—that is, getting paid 
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for the service we render. I co not 
know a more acute problem in the 
small telephone exchange than the 
one of bringing about a condition 
where we actually do get paid for 
service rendered. 

A great many people recognize 
this problem as the “moocher”’ prob- 
lem, and you have all heard of and 
tried various ways to solve I 
know of some managers and ex- 
changes that are continually, through 
education, endeavoring to stamp out 
the “mooching” of our service. | 
know of other exchanges of small 
size where it has been possible for 
the operator, when recognizing that 
the originating call is by a party not 
a subscriber of the exchange, to ad- 
vise that party that telephone service 
is only for those who pay for it. 
This, to say the least, is a very ex- 
treme method. 

We have tried various means, but 
still recognize it as one of our major 
problems. I believe it is a safe guess 
that if each of our exchanges were 
analyzed, we would find we are ac- 
tually being paid only for about one- 
half of the service that we are 
actually rendering. 

We must then continue on with 
our sales campaigns and efforts. But 
even more than this, we must seek 
out better methods of increasing the 
value of our service to the rural sub- 
scribers, and find ways and means 
of reducing the amount of service 
actually stolen from us. 

As we go down the income state- 

1ent from revenues, many, many 
items of expense could be considered, 
which are ever-increasing and which 
all have their peculiar problems to 
management. The matter of taxes 
is receiving more comment and study 
than perhaps ever before. All in all, 
I would say we have been quite for- 
tunate in regard to the telephone 
tax situation in Minnesota, but cer- 
tainly eternal vigilance will be re- 
quired in this regard. 

Many taxes have been levied in the 
past few years under the guise of 
emergency, but I have seen very few 
of these taxes dropped, once they 
have been instituted. For example, 
in Wisconsin two years ago an emer- 
gency tax was levied on all utility 
companies, which was equal to about 
50 per cent of the regular ad valorem 
taxes. This tax is still effective. 

For a good many years we have 
had a gross revenue tax at a fixed 
rate in this state, but in the last 
legislature this tax was increased. 
We must be ever on the alert to 
avoid further increases, or at least 
make the weight of our numbers felt 
in presenting our side properly to 
those responsible for tax legislation. 


TELEPHONY 
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The particularly bothersome items 
of expense that are more prominent 
at the present time in Minnesota 
are: (1) The application of the In- 
dustrial commission’s order on mini- 
ages and maximum hours for 


mum 

women employed in the telephone in- 
dust and (2) costs arising from 
the construction by REA of electric 
transmission lines. 


A imber of state commissions 
have w ruled that the electric com- 


pany or cooperative causing interfer- 
ence on grounded lines must com- 
pens the telephone company for 
at least the materials used in metal- 
licizing to avoid inductive interfer- 


ence. It has been necessary to put 
up quite a fight in order to obtain 
these rulings, and they have been 
important to our industry. Yet I 
think the problem goes even deeper 
than the matter of who is to pay for 
additional materials and labor re- 
quired in the work. 

If we operate the metallic circuits 
long enough, we will have to per- 
petuate them; that is, through de- 
preciation reserves be ready to re- 
place them when they wear out. We 
also know that the maintenance of 
metallic circuits is more costly than 
the single wire ground return cir- 
cuit; consequently, no matter who 
pays for the additional circuits, our 
costs have been increased over the 
cost of rendering service by means 
of grounded lines. The ultimate so- 
lution, therefore, is undoubtedly, to 
obtain the proper rate for metallic 
service 


In this connection, it is the plan 
our company, wherever possible, 
to get our rural subscribers, line by 
line, to sign up for the metallic ser- 
vice at a higher rate prior to placing 
the additional circuits all, of 
course, subject to the approval of the 
commissions. Then when and if any 
money is received in the way of dam- 
ages from the electric company, this 
money will be credited to those sub- 
scribers paying the higher rates at 
so much per month as long as the 
money will last. 

The REA is with us to stay. Cer- 
tain! , it is not our object to hinder 
in any way the electrification of 
larm homes. At the same time, we 
must protect our rights and require 
the users of telephone service to pay 
a proper rate commensurate with the 
costs of rendering service, which are 
higher on metallic circuits than on 
grounded circuits. 

This, like many other of our prob- 
lems, we have found can be most 
satisfactorily solved by having a 
complete understanding on the part 
or ¢ local people of the problem 
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D-U-T-Y 


By M/SS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa In iependent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


YOUNG woman, the 
sat silently in with 
who were discussing their 
to universities, etc. After 
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plans, Julie? 


| 

| 

Oo 

| “I have no business plans to make. They have all been made 

© for me by my father. He has arranged to have my future hand- 

somely provided for through a trust fund,” replied Julie somewhat 

haughtily, getting to her feet and sauntering away. 

ra] That was two years ago. Today, Julie is working in a five-and- 
ten-cent store because that “trust fund’ was bolstered up with 
investments her father was handling for other people who trusted 
him unwisely. But the law headed him off and when everything was 

| cleared up there was nothing left for Julie, so she had to seek 

| 

| 

| 

Oo 


employment. 


aughter of seemingly well-to-do parents, 
n enthusiastic group of her classmates 
uture prospects in business, going away 
while one of Julie’s friends, noting that 
she had taken no part in the discussion, exclaimed, “What are your 


It would have been much better for her if she had 
not counted her trust-fund chickens before hatching time. 

Most of the other girls, who were in that group two years ago, 
have gone out and done wel! for themselves. 
of fulfilling the everyday claims of duty, sat with idle hands wait- 
ing—just waiting—for the day to come when the trust fund would 
put her on Easy Street. Only that day never came. 

Julie learned a hard lesson. The person expecting to live on 
Easy Street through no effort on his part is lacking in character 
and, sooner or later, comes out the loser. 
or put it off until another time. There is not a moment in any day 
without some duty claiming our attention. 

“The best preparation for the future is the present well seen 


[ to, the last duty well done.”—Macdonald. 


3ut poor Julie, instead 


We cannot escape duty 
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itself and a clear conception of the 
method proposed to solve it. It is 
only through the local people that we 
can expect to gain the sympathy and 
understanding of our customers. 
Most people want to be fair and will 
understand if properly approached 
with a sincere suggestion. 

In regard to the minimum wage 
order, a start in the right direction 
has already been made through the 
recent meeting of representatives of 
Minnesota companies with the In- 
dustrial commission. I do not be- 
lieve that any of us object to paying 
a fair wage to our operators and 
cashiers, but the facts are that what 
is a fair wage in the Twin Cities, or 
of any larger towns in the state, is 
not necessarily a fair wage in the 
smaller towns, in which we are pri- 
marily interested. 

I understand the status of this 
matter now is that the Industrial 
commission is anxious for us to fur- 
nish it with certain definite informa- 
tion which was discussed at the re- 
cent meeting and from which they 
“an arrive at a fair solution of our 
problem. We should all cooperate to 
the limit in furnishing the informa- 
tion requested by the association’s 


committee, as only in that manner 
can we expect to properly present 
our problem and receive the relief 
to which we are entitled from the 
commission. 

Personally, I like to look at some 
of the problems that have been dis- 
cussed as opportunities. Is it not 
possible that the advent of REA has 
awakened us to the necessity for 
proper rural line rates and, conse- 
quently, advanced us nearer the solu- 
tion? 

Is it not a fact that in many of 
our properties rates of wages have 
been too low in the case of certain 
operators, agents or cashiers, and 
that we are just as anxious as any- 
one to find a solution for bringing 
about a better balance and more fair 
rate of wage? Is it not an oppor- 
tunity to employer and employe 
alike to work out a more acceptable 
plan? 

As “Necessity is the mother of 
invention,” so these problems bring 
out the best within us and within 
our industry, and I am sure that 
there are none of sufficient magni- 
tude that the members of this asso- 
ciation cannot solve to the entire 
satisfaction of everyone. 











Mathematics 
For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON 


ARTICLE EIGHT, SECTION VII continues the 
discussion of hyperbolic trigonometry. This 
mathematics series was especially written to 
aid telephone engineers in handling alternat- 
ing current problems in transmission work 


HERE are a series of remarkable 
analogies between the ordinary 
trigonometrical identities and 


those obtainable when hyperbolic re- 


place trigonometric functions. In Fig. 

184, 

cosh u= x/a = 5.0(e" + e") »a th 

sinh u=y/a 0.5(e e") . » <2) 
Adding (1) and (2) 

cosh u+ sinh ue" ... ~ (3) 


Subtracting 


ee Cie 0 SS ne ee cens (4) 
Also tanh u TrA/OA = y/x 

(y/a)/ (x/a) 
Therefore, 
tanh u=sinh u/cosh u...... (5) 
Pustner, tan @=— tanh U.....ccces (6) 


This last relationship enables the hy- 
perbolic angle to be ascertained from 
tables if the circular angle ¢ is known. 
Thus, if the angle ¢ —40°.30' 
radians, its tangent is 0.5867, and the 


0.7069 














hyperbolic angle, whose tangent is 
ry 
za 
t+ a > x 
° 
\* a 
— Zr - 
| 
Fig. 184. Showing the relationship between 


the hyperbolic functions. 


0.5867, is found from 
u = 0.68, nearly. 

In formulae for u it is possible to 
substitute 0, x, A, or ax. Thus, 

sinh ax = 0.5 (e**—e™“*). 
cosh jx = 0.5 (e* + e%*). 

The right-hand side of the last ex- 
pression is identical with the expres- 
sion which has been previously found 
for cos x and, therefore, 
ie ee: ee rer re (7) 
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tables to be 





Also, sin x 0.5 (e e ) j and 


sinh jx 0.5 (e ej‘), from which 


sin x =(sinh jx)/j, or, 
j sin x sinh jx 


Further, from (7) and (8) 


cosx + j sin x cosh jx sinh jx = e/* 
cos X j sin x=cosh jx sinh jx=—e}* 
Also cos jx =0.5(e t e ) 

=0.5(e ee) 

cosh 

Therefore, cos jx OR Se ois vi (9) 
And sin jx =(e e ) /2j 

(¢€ e 3 2j 

( 1) (¢ Ss} 2) 

j(e e*) /2j 

0.5) (e ee) 


j sinh x, 01 


eS ee | ee (10) 
In the trigonometrical formula, 
sin*@ cos 0 1, substitute j@ for 9. 
sin j0 cos’ jO 
Or, j} sinh’ 90 cosh’ FF 
and since j —1 
cosh*0 sinh* 0 3. 
This can readily be proved: 
sinh’ u [0.5 (e eT 
0.25 (e e") 
0.25 (e e Ze"e") 
0.25 (e" +e EP -sseQEe) 


Note: ee e e 1 
In the same way, 
cosh* u 0.25(e" + e* +2) ....(12) 
Subtracting (11) from (12), all ex- 
pressions involving e vanish and the 
right-hand side of the equation reduces 
to unity, thus proving that cosh™ — 

sinh*u = 1. 
In the trigonometrical formula 
sin (a+ b)= sin a cos b + sin be cos a. 
Substitute imaginary angles ja and 
jb for a and b 
sin (ja + j8) =sinj (4+ 8) 
= sin ja cos j8 + sin j§ 
cos ja 
But it has been shown that cos jf = 
cosh 8 and sinh ja=j sinha. There- 
fore, 
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Fig. 185. Geometrical construction for 


hyperbolic functions of complex angles. 


j sinh (a 3) j sinh @ cosh 


sinh § cosh a o 


sinh (a+ 8) sinh a cosh 8 sinh 

6 COGR @ ..cces (13) 
As a check, 

sinh « cosh § 0.5 (e ec) 5 

(er + eP) 
=0.25 (eteF — ese 
| | Tre‘e?r o“er) 
sinh § cosh a= 0.25 (eee ‘ 


+e-4eP - ede) 
Adding these, 
sinh a cosh 


sinh cosh a= 0.25 (2e! 
2e ) 
=0.5 (¢ € ) 
=sinh (a+ 8) (14) 
An alternative proof: 
(cosh x + sinh x) X (cosh y + sinh 
y)=e e ee dosaveaand .. (15) 
(cosh x sinh x) X ( cosh y sinh 
te Giver onvawceesue (16) 
Multiplying out, 
cosh x cosh y + sinh x cosh y + cosh 


sinh x cosh 
y o* (17) 


x sinh y 


cosh x cosh y — sinh x cosh y sinh y 


cosh x + sinh x sinh y=e (18) 
Adding (17) and (18), 
2 cosh x cosh y + 2 sinh x sinh } 
il + e** 


or, cosh x cosh y +sinh x sinh y 

= 0.5(e% *? + € =" 
= cosh (x y) . (19) 
By subtraction, 


cosh x sinh y sinh x cosh y 


= 0.5(e"*”"— e**? 
= sinh (x+y) .. (20) 
In the same way the other expres 
sions given below can be proved. 
sinh (a — 8)= sinh 2 cosh 8 — sinh 
a err errr rere rr rs (21) 
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cos! 


cos! 


inh 
(13) 


(19) 


(20) 


pres- 


(21) 
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Se Cent wek san end sae aewd (22) 
If in cosh (a + 8B), 2= 8, 
cos cosh*a eM vawewsas (23) 
cosh*a + (cosh*a — 1) 
ey eer (24) 
fy oe Ser re (25) 
sit 2 sinh a cosh c....... (25a) 
INVERSE HYPERBOLIC FUNCTIONS: 
I osh” (x/a) = y, then 


cosh y x/a 


al as sinh y cosh*‘y —1, 
sinh y (x*/a*)—1 
(Vx a )/a 
I cosh y + sinh y= e’, therefore 
aexttV= a*)/a=e* and 
ge (x “y a’)/a 
Re: Baws sneVewdw nes (26) 
I he same way, 
I (x/a) 
(x Vx gl Perr re re (27) 


Since Vx + a’ is greater than 
since also there are no logs of 


negative numbers, the plus sign is the 
o ynne that applies. Let y = tanh 
>. } 

then x/a = tanh y and 


a (e’ e~)/e’+e”). 


te: If a/b = c/d, then a b/a —b 


d/e—d provided that (a+b) 
(( d) is equal to (a b) (e+d). 
Multiplying out, 
ac be ad bd ac — be + ad 
1 and 2be 2ad or be ad. But 
bi equal to ad, since a/b = e/d. 


everting to the equation for x/a 


the from the foregoing note, 
a a x 2e’/2e" and since 
1/¢ e’", a+x/a x e* and, 
fore, 
y—0.5 loge (a+ x)/(a x) 
Pe SED cctanwwekons aes (28) 


In the same way it will be found that 
coth (x/a)= 0.5 log, (x + a)/(x—a). 
Other hyperbolic functions are cosech 
is) 1/sinh ®, sech 8 =1/cosh®, coth 














Fig. 186. Graphical method of obtaining the 
locus of cosh (a+jb)x and that of sinh 
(a—jb)x. 
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Fig. 187. 


0 = i/tanh 6, corresponding to the cose- 
cant, secant and co-tangent of the 
trigonometrical functions. 

V 1—tanh’ x. 

It has been proved that cosh* x—sinh 


sech x = 


x 1 and, dividing this expression by 
cosh’x, 
1—tanh* x = 1/cosh’*x. 
Therefore, V 1—tanh*x = sech x. (29) 
If the division had been effected with 
sinh*x, 
coth*x —1=1/sinh* x and 


V coth*x —1=cosech x...... .. (30) 
The hyperbolic equivalent of De 

Moivre’s theorem is important. 

cosn a= O50" +e") 225. (31) 

sinh nu=0.5(e"—e™) ... . (382) 

Also, e*° = cosh u+ sinh u.. (33) 

and e-* = cosh u — sinh u.. .. (84) 


Adding (31) and (32), 
cosh nu 


+ sinh nu=0.5(e"+e te 
—e") 
aze”* = (e")" 
=(cosh u sinh u) 
Therefore, 
(cosh u 
+ sinh u)"=cosh nu sinh nu. (35) 
Subtracting, 


cosh nu 
—gsinh nu= e™* —(e*)" 
= (cosh u— sinh u) 
Therefore, (cosh u—sinh u)' 
= cosh nu —sinh nu .......... (36) 


Both results can be combined by 
writing 
(cosh u + sinh u)"= cosh nu 

ie Se GE kadai rds doneasere (37) 


Locus of sinh (a—jb)x and cosh (a—jb)x. 


Another result which is useful is, 
sinh (a+b)+ sinh (a b)=2 sinh 
a cosh b 

Putting 
(a+b)= 0, and (a b)= ®,, 
6,+80 There- 

fore a 0.5(0, + 0.) and 
b 0.5 (0; — Oz). 

From this, 
sinh 0 

(0, + 0.) 


2a and 0, 0, 2b. 


sinh 0 2 sinh 0.5 

cosh 0.5 (0 0.) .. (38) 
Further, 

cosh (a+b)+ cosh (a b)=2 
cosh a cosh b or, cosh (0: + 82) 

2 cosh 0.5 (0; + 0.) 

cosh 0.5 (0 0.) 
Again, 

; a sinh 


ae" + be a cosh u 


u+b cosh u ¥  % Prrrre (40) 
(a+b) cosh u+(a b) 
en Oe St aucees eaees weed (41) 
Note: e“ = cosh u sinh u 
e"“ = cosh u sinh u. 
ae be a (cosh u sinh u) 


b (cosh u—sinh u) 
a cosh u—b cosh u 

a sinh u+b sinh u 
(a+b) sinh u+(a—b) 
COGN Eh wucawntevaves (42) 

DIFFERENTIATION AND INTEGRATION 
OF HYPERBOLIC FUNCTIONS: 

If y=cosh x=0.5 (e*+ ee), then 
dy/dx = 0.5(e*—e*)=sinh x... (43) 
and f sinh x-dx=cosh x+C... (44) 
Similarly, if y = sinh x = 0.5 (e* — e*) 
dy/dx = 0.5 (e* + e*)= cosh x... (45) 
Therefore, cosh x-dx = sinh 

EE didivedecadneevawiounawe (46) 





If y = tanh 
y = u/V and 
dy/dx = (v -(du/dx) — y- (dv/dx) )/v° 
= (cosh*x — sinh’) /cosh*x 
= 1/cosh*x = sech*x 
Therefore, { sech*x - dx = tanh 
d(coth x)/ux = —cosech* x...... (49) 
and / cosech*’ dx = —coth x + C. (50) 
x+C 
HYPERBOLIC 
ANGLES: 
Consider the expression sinh (a+ 
Expanding this, 
sinh (a+ jb)=0.5 (e 
0.5 e* ei’ - 


x = sinh x/cosh x, 


FUNCTIONS OF COMPLEX 


jb). 


In Fig. 185, 
vector OB = 
OA = 


Reversing 


0.5 e“e 

0.5 ee 

OB, the vectorial 
sum of OE and OA gives OD, which is 
the vector sinh (a+ jb). 

+ jb) as 0.5 e 


vector 


Writing sinh (a 
sin b) 
b—j sin b), then, sinh (a 


(cos b+ j -0.5 e“ (cos 
+ jb) 
(e*°—e“)' cos b+ 0.5 j 


(e" +e") sin b 


In the 


= sinh a‘ cos b+j cosh a‘ sin b. (51) 

The two members of the right-hand 
side of (51) are the horizontal and ver- 
tical components of sinh (a+ jb). 

Ih the same way, 
com (a + 30) =65 ‘(e°*? 4+ oe?) 

=0.5 e*e!”® + 0.5 e“e?’, 

which is obviously OA added vectori- 
ally to OB, the resultant OC being cosh 
(a + jb). 
cosh (a + jb)= cosh 

sinh a sin b 

In transmission problems the student 
is frequently confronted with the ex- 
pressions cosh (a+ jb)x and _ sinh 
(a+ jb)x where x varies from O up- 
wards. 
The equation r = 0.5: e“* * j””* 


x x 


=0.5e ei” 
is that of the equi-angular spiral. 
Referring again to Fig. 185 it will be 
seen that if vector OB is transferred 
to the extremity A of vector OA, their 
vectorial OC is cosh (a+ jb). 
Similarly if vector OE is transferred to 


sum 


A, then its vectorial sum, having re. 
gard to the sign of OE, is OD 
(a+ jb). 

Consequently, in the spiral of Fig, 
186, for the angle b two vectors, 
in length to the radius at angle 
and parallel to this, are drawn fr 
point on the spiral where the 
at angle (+b) cuts this. The ex 
ties of these vectors, marked c 
if joined to the pole O give 
(a+ jb) and sinh (a+ jb) re 
ively. The construction is repeat 
another angle, as shown by the 
lines. 


sinh 


qual 
1 the 
adius 
‘emi- 
nd s, 
cosh 
pect- 
d for 
tted 


Fig. 187 shows the locus of cosh 
(a + jb)x and that of sinh (a + jb)x 
as x is varied from 0 to 1, 2, 3......n. 
The resulting curves are themselves 
both spirals; one—that 
(a + jb)x—criginating at the 
when x=0, and the other at 
That this must be 
from the fact that when 
sinh (a+ jb)x=0 and cosh (a 
3 


for sinh 
pole 
inity 
30 is 
=e 


ib)x 


when x= 0. 
clear 


Capital 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


TWO BILLS introduced last week by Senator 
Sheppard of Texas relate to REA and telephone 
companies; their prospects for becoming law 
this session. ... Receiving sets for facsimile 
transmission by radio exhibited in Washington 
. . . FCC Commissioner Craven’s comments 
to the National Association of Broadcasters 


OO MUCH cannot be taken for 
granted by the telephone indus- 
try just because Senator Shep- 
pard of Texas introduced two bills 
designed to relieve the difference be- 
tween REA and the rural telephone 
line operators. Senator Sheppard is 
100 per cent sincere in his efforts to 
give the telephone industry a fair 
break; don’t get him wrong. 

He has done this thing in the face 
of considerable whining by REA at- 
torneys that he might be placing him- 
self in a position of suspicion with 
respect to his New Deal orthodoxy. 
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Just the same, Senator Sheppard 
went right ahead with his plans and, 
as a result, two pretty fine bills have 
been introduced and referred to the 
appropriate Senate committees. 
Before going any farther, it might 
be just as well to give the text of 
both since they are quite brief: 


S. 3456 
To amend the Rural Electrification Act 

approved May 20, 1936. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
section 904 of the Rural Electrification 


Act approved May 20, 1936 (U. S. C., 
Supp. III, title 7, ch. 31, p. 70), be, and 
the same is hereby amended by striking 
out the period at the end of said section 
and adding the following further pro- 
viso clause: 

“Provided further, That all plants, 
lines, systems, and facilities, the con- 
struction and operation of which shall 
be financed in pursuance of this Act, 
shall be so constructed and operated as 
not to impair the established telephone 
service being rendered to persons in 
rural areas at the time of such con- 
struction, and the Administrator 1s 
hereby directed at the time of making 
any such loans to impose upon the bor- 
rower such conditions and to require 
the borrower to make such expendi- 
tures from the money so borrowed as 
may be necessary to protect such tele- 
phone service against any impairment 
by reason of such construction or op- 
eration.” 


S. 3457 
Reconstruction Finance 
Act approved January 


To amend the 
Corporation 
22, 1932. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assem- 

bled, That section 606b of the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation Act ap- 
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prov January 22, 1932 (U. S. C.,, 
title 15, ch. 14, p. 578) be, and is here- 
by, amended by striking out the period 
at the end of the first sentence in said 
sect and adding the following: “, and 
to al telephone companies for the 
elimination of interference caused by 
the struction of rural electric power 
line so as to make the first sentence 
. i section read as follows: 
the purpose of maintaining and 
sing the employment of labor, 
credit at prevailing bank rates 
character of loans applied for 
otherwise available at banks, the 
ation is authorized and empow- 
» make loans to any industrial or 
rcial business, which shall in- 
he fishing industry, established 
» January 1, 1934, and to rural 
yne companies for the elimination 
rference caused by the construc- 
rural electric power lines.” 


en the Senator first decided to 
take legislation on behalf of 
iral telephone industry, natural- 
igh he conferred with the REA 
ith REA’s legal staff, which is 
long on argument notwith- 
ng its rather unimpressive rec- 
legal contests. Just what ideas 
tor Sheppard had at first, or 
form if any his original draft 
ese bills took, this writer does 
now. Suffice it to say that the 
roing text of the bills followed a 
ference with REA. That much is 
nitely known. 


HESE BILLS, if 
law, would allow (note italics) 
REA to be very decent about 
er line interference. The only 
datory provision in S. 3456, how- 
, is that rural power lines should 
be actually constructed so as to 
fere with existing telephone 
vice. As this is not likely to hap- 
pen in any event without either the 
power line promoters or telephone 
line operators, or, both, doing some- 
thing about it, the statutory signifi- 
cance may not be as sweeping as it 
sounds. 

As for that portion of S. 3456 
which authorizes the REA to “im- 
pose” upon rural power loans neces- 
sary, additional amounts to take care 
of settlements, the language is fine 
up to the word “‘necessary” near the 
end. This gives the administration 
discretion to decide how much money 
is “necessary” to protect existing 
telephone service under the REA’s 
idea of the legal and moral liability 
of rural power line promoters to 
avoid interference with existing tele- 
phone service. 

Now don’t get the idea that the bill 
is meaningless. It’s excellent legis- 
lation for the Independent telephone 
industry and all telephone executives, 
employes, and investors should long 
remember their good friend Senator 
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enacted into 


Washington Evening Star 


CHAIRMAN FRANK C. McNINCH (right) of the Federal Communications Commission is 
looking over the facsimile radio set for receiving daily newspapers in the home, while the 
details are being explained by the inventor of the device, CHAS. J. YOUNG, RCA Victor 


research engineer. 


This photograph was taken at recent convention of the National Associa- 


tion of Broadcasters held in Washington. 


Sheppard (inspired in great measure, 
we hear, by one of his persistent con- 


stituents. “A fellow by the name of 
Oscar Burton” is the way Senator 
Sheppard’s office told this correspon- 
dent. We also have good reason to 
suspect the fine Italian hand of Al- 
fred L. Geiger). 

No, the purpose of the foregoing 
comment is to point out limitations 
so that if the bill should be enacted, 
telephone men won’t feel that they 
are entirely out of the woods. Much 
would still depend on the attitude of 
REA in deciding what would be 
“necessary” in boosting its power 
line loans to rural co-ops for addi- 
tional expense of eliminating inter- 
ference with telephone service. 

Of course, such a bill, if enacted, 
should have a strong influence on the 
general attitude of REA. It would 
indicate the intent of Congress to 
protect rural telephone service in 
such a direct manner that it would 
be foolhardy for REA to fly in the 
face of that avowed intent. 


UT THE REAL problem is 
whether these bills will pass. As 
for S. 3457, there is not much ques- 
tion. There is merely the issue of 


time—whether the sheer mechanics 
of getting the bill out of the Senate 
banking and currency committee, and 
through the floor calendar of both 
houses, can be accomplished before 
the end of the session. 

There is no discernible opposition 
to S. 3457. Indeed, it is probable 
that if the RFC really wanted to loan 
money to telephone companies for re- 
habilitation purposes, it could do so 
under its present law without further 
authority. However, here again is 
the question of the persuasive effect 
of congressional enactment. If S. 
3457 were enacted, the RFC would 
certainly be much more attentive to 
loan applications from telephone com- 
panies than if it were not. 

S. 3456 is a different matter. It 
goes to the committee on agriculture 
and forestry, presided over by Sena- 
tor Smith, Democrat of South Caro- 
lina, but largely dominated, strange- 
ly enough, by a political independent, 
Senator Norris of Nebraska. There 
is serious question as to whether 
Senator Norris, father of the REA, 
would approve this bill. 

Truth to tell, there is ground for 
suspicion that REA, having with- 
drawn any avowed objection to 
S. 3456, may have put a bug in the 
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ear of the good Senator from Ne- 
braska. Senator Norris is, of course, 
sensitive to the plight of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, in 
which he has some good friends. 
3ut on the subject of power, Senator 
Norris, in this writer’s opinion, has 
always had a single track mind— 
sincere enough, no doubt, but blindly 
zealous in the cause of giving the 
most people the cheapest power no 
matter what the collateral conse- 
quences may be. 

And so to sum up on both bills: 
This writer believes that there is a 
50-50 chance of S. 3457 becoming law 
this session, depending entirely on 
the time element, there being no ef- 
fective opposition. There is NO 
chance of S. 3456 becoming law this 
session. That’s a bold prediction but 
it’s this writer’s best judgment at 
the moment. 


AST WEEK at the Washington 
convention of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, FCC 
Chairman McNinch, among others, 
examined one of the new facsimile 
reproducers which was on display 
in the lobby of the Willard Hotel. 
It is a handy little gadget, unbeliev- 
ably cheap in construction and simple 
in operation. As one of the radio 
experts explained it to this writer, 
you can convert an ordinary radio 
into a printing press capable of pick- 
ing up news and pictures from the 
air merely by adding a facsimile at- 
tachment. 
There are a number of different 
makes of machines under develop- 
ment. But facsimile reproduction is 
no longer an experiment; it is an ac- 
complished fact. 

To broadcast printed material, the 
vision of the “copy’”’ must be convert- 
ed into electric waves. This is done 
by a “scanning bulb” which operates 
sensitively to light and dark surfaces 
in about the same fashion as the half- 


tone chemical engraving process 
which has been in use for many 
years. 


The facsimile receiving set, how- 
ever, is the neatest trick—not much 
bigger than a regular typewriter. 
There is, however, no type used. It 
isn’t even necessary to use ink, al- 
though some makes do, in a way. 

A special “table” model, of which 
a visiting radio research expert kind- 
ly gave your correspondent a private 
demonstration, picks up these broad- 
cast waves or “signals” and, by means 
of a recording pen moving horizontal- 
ly across a strip of ordinary carbon- 
backed paper, reproduces the surface 
arrangement of original copy. Of 
course, the thing is still crude and 
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much development is in order, but its 
very simplicity provoked this writer 
into speculation about the social and 
regulatory importance of this new 
device. 

Here’s a gadget that, once launched 
into mass production, could easily be 
sold, in modest models at least, for 
$30 or $40—maybe less. What’s to 
prevent a new national medium of 
communication, absolutely independ- 
ent of the newspaper industry, from 
growing up in every substantial 
American home? 

News transmission would be fast- 
er and in some ways more convenient. 
It would go on 24 hours a day, just 
like a regular teletypewriter news 
machine (which is much more noisy 
in operation). The facsimile model 
demonstrated to this writer had a lit- 
tle knife attached for cutting off the 
roll of paper at intervals. 

What will this mean to the news- 
paper industry, the radio industry 
and indirectly, at least, to the tele- 
phone industry. How will it affect 
the employment and financial struc- 


tures of these established lines of 
business? 
These are pregnant’ thoughts. 


Small wonder that Commissioner T. 
A. M. Craven, probably the most re- 
alistic thinker-ahead on the FCC, told 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters: 


Since radio is such a young art, it 
would appear that there is a great op- 
portunity for the industry to contrib- 
ute toward the public welfare in estab- 
lishing new phases of the industry 
which will in part take up the slack of 
unemployment caused by other modern 
technological trends. To do this, the 
industry must plan on tremendously 
broad lines and utilize vision and eco- 
nomic planning of a character which 
has hitherto not been attempted by 
many other industries. 

Here is an opportunity which re- 
quires, however, greater cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of individuals than 
hitherto thought possible. I am sure 
you must realize that I am referring to 
such new developments as facsimile, 
television, and ultra short wave broad- 
casting, and the consideration of the 
effect of these new developments upon 
the existing structure. 


TRIVIA: The special telephone 
investigation report is ready for the 
FCC en banc but no action will be 
taken until the pending telegraph 
rate proceedings are disposed of; 
however, it is understood that at least 
two commissioners have had “pre- 
views.” 

The belief expressed in this depart- 
ment last week that Chairman Mc- 
Ninch will remain with the FCC is 
growing stronger in Washington, 
but the matter is by no means set- 
tled. President Roosevelt is report- 





ed to be wondering how in the \ 


orld 
he ever got things so mixed respect. 
ing this situation in the first place. 


“What this country needs,” said 
a Senator very sternly this weck to 
your humble correspondent, “is a 
telephone that won’t go scooting all 
over the darned desk when you try 
to dial a number.” We told the 
statesman we would see what we 
could do about it. Telephone manv- 
facturers—are you there? 

vv 
Michigan Independents 


Oppose Toll Rate Reduction 


The board of directors of the Michi- 
gan Independent Telephone Association 
at a meeting in Lansing February 15, 
went on record against the reduction of 
intrastate toll rates in Michigan 
through adoption of a resolution which 


sets forth many reasons why such ac- 
tion by the Michigan Public Ut 
Commission should not be taken. 

It is pointed out in the resolution that 
a reduction in intrastate toll rates must, 
of necessity, be state-wide and a reduc- 
tion to the Michigan Bell Telephone Co, 
will vitally affect all Independent tele- 
phone companies in Michigan. The ex- 
perience of surrounding 
stated, that reductions 
have been made, exchange rates had to 
be placed at a higher level, and that ex- 
change rates can be kept at a lower 
level only by higher tolls. Intrastate 
rates for freight, bus lines, railroad 
fares and bus fares are higher than in- 
terstate for the same service, a 
practice which the Michigan association 
directors feel is correct. 

As 80 per cent or more of the toll 
service is used by about 15 per cent of 
the people having telephones, the reso- 
lution states it would be unfair to raise 
exchange rates to take care of the 
small per cent of people using toll ser- 
vice when their ability to pay is much 
better than that of the 
change subscriber. 


lities 


states, it is 


shows where 


rates 


average ex- 
The large per cent 
of the toll service is used in the trans- 
action of business and the charges for 
it become a part of the cost of doing 
business where it belongs and should 
not be added to exchange rates. 

The directors of the Michigan asso- 
ciation feel that if the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission is contemplating 
the removal of charges for handsets, 
switches, special equipment, reduction 
of intrastate toll, etc., it will be neces- 
sary for the majority of companies to 
apply to the commission to increase ex- 
change rates to cover the losses they 
will experience by removing these other 
charges. 

The Michigan telephone companies, it 
is stated, are now experiencing a def- 
inite shrinkage in volume of business 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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Loching Back Jute History 


PERUSAL of pages of the monthly TELEPHONY of 
February, 1901, discloses a court decision of vital 
concern to the Independent industry in the early 
days; also a story on the construction of an under- 
ground wire system by an Independent company, 
as well as other interesting items of news 


(<6 NOTHER INDEPENDENT 
Victory” is the title of an 
article in TELEPHONY of 
February, 1901, presenting the sub- 
stance of the decision by Judge Sev- 
erens of Grand Rapids, Mich., in the 


United States, because all switch- 
boards are equipped with listening 
keys and use the means claimed for 
extending a signal to the called sub- 
seriber. 

Inasmuch as the American 
Electric Telephone Co. (merged with 





Workmen engaged in digging trenches and laying cable in underground 
conduit for Independent telephone exchange at Monmouth, Ill., placed 
in operation in the spring of 1901 


famous Eldred patent infringement 
suit, said to be second in importance 
only to the suit on the Berliner pat- 
ent. This litigation was instituted 


by the Western Electric Co. against 
the Citizens Telephone Co. of Grand 
Rapids, the American Electric Tele- 
phone Co. and P. C. Burns, Chicago. 

The decision in favor of the de- 
fendants threw open to general use 
the clearing-out drop and the calling 
drop; also the listening and ringing 
key and the power generator. Says 
the article: 

It is evident that if this patent 


had been sustained, an injunction 
could have been obtained against 
every exchange throughout’ the 
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the Automatic Electric Co. a few 
years ago) has fought the case sin- 
gle-handed and won the victory at 
enormous expense, it should be given 
full measure of credit for the work 
and the victory.” 

The accompanying illustration (re- 
produced from TELEPHONY of Febru- 
ary, 1901) shows a crew of men at 
work digging trenches and laying 
conduit for an underground wire 
plant underlying the entire business 
district of Monmouth, Ill. This city’s 
telephone system is now operated as 
an exchange of the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co., with more than 
2,800 telephones connected. 


Monmouth’s first telephone ex- 
change was under construction in the 
fall of 1900 and early in 1901, being 
placed in operation about April 1. It 
is typical of many other early Inde- 
pendent telephone exchanges which 
embodied the then latest develop- 
ments in construction and equip- 
ment. Excerpts from the article ac- 
companying the illustration follow: 

“The Independent telephone ex- 
change being constructed in Mon- 
mouth, Ill., by Jones & Winter of 
Chicago will be a modern plant in 
every particular. The conduits 
have a capacity for 1,500 full me- 
tallic lines. The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows the method of laying 
the underground conduits and gives 
a fair idea of the work being done. 

The central office equipment will 
consist of a 500-line, flashlight trans- 
fer system switchboard, five 100-pr. 
Cook full protection terminals and 
five 100-pr. cross-connecting strips. 

The exchange will open for 
service by April 1, 1901, with about 
350 subscribers. There will probably 
be a thousand small exchange and 
farmer telephones connected during 
the present year, about 600 having 
already been arranged for.” 

The issue also contains the follow- 
ing interesting news items: 

The Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association was organized at 
a meeting in Salina, January 10. 

The Missouri River Telephone As- 
sociation was organized at St. Joseph 
January 10, 1901. 

The Interstate Telephone Associa- 
tion held its fourth annual meeting 
in Kansas City, Mo., January 15. 

The Southern Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association was organized 
at Washington Court House, Janu- 
ary 16. 

There was presented in TELEPH- 
ONY of February, 1901, a biograph- 
ical sketch of Edward E. Clement, 
inventor and patent attorney and for 
years one of the most prominent In- 
dependent telephone engineers in the 
country. In addition to preparing 
for publication in TELEPHONY a di- 
gest of important telephone patents, 
he was a frequent contributor of 
technical articles. 

The issue also contains the obitu- 
ary of Elisha Gray, who designed a 
telephone practically simultaneous 
with Alexander Graham Bell but 
whose patent application was _ re- 
ceived, it was claimed, a few hours 
after that of Mr. Bell by the U. S. 
Patent Office. 
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of the modern scene 


Vividly modern in appearance, outstanding in their superlative 
performance—these Monophones are unquestioned stars in whatever 
setting they may appear. The quick, active tempo of a downtown 
office . . . the gracious luxury of a fine home . . . even in the hard, 
matter-of-fact atmosphere of a noisy factory . . . these efficient, 
streamlined instruments fit perfectly the role they must play, and 
never miss a cue! 


For these Monophones are not just old-style models rebuilt or 
revamped with changing times—they represent a completely new 
conception of what a telephone should be. Their simple, smoothly- 
molded lines—their compact, self-contained construction—their 
internal bracing for greater strength—and finally, their clear, crisp 
enunciation over both short and long circuits—all reflect the modern 
viewpoint which our designers applied to their creation. 


Their tremendous success, consequently, has been no accident. It 
is the result of painstaking analysis by skilled experts of the needs 
and desires of today's telephone-using public. Your adoption and 
use of them will be just as successful—in increased business and 


resulting revenue. May we send you prices and descriptive literature? 


TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 
Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 








The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


PROPER ringing on local 
and toll calls is an impor- 
tant operating feature. 
Traffic series No. 320 


N IMPORTANT operating fea- 
A ture and one that is frequently 

neglected in handling local and 
long distance calls is “ringing prop- 
erly.” Every operator should know 
how to ring, when to ring, and at 
what intervals subsequent rings 
should be given. The next step is 
to be sure to follow the correct pro- 
cedure in every instance. 

Failure to follow the prescribed 
routine in respect to ringing has a 
direct bearing upon the service ren- 
dered to telephone customers, in 
some cases resulting in loss of calls. 
Improper ringing for clearance on 
toll circuits may also result in a 
waste of circuit time and operator’s 
time. 

On local calls, where manual ring- 
ing is necessary, the operator should 
be careful to select the proper ring- 
ing key before attempting to ring. 
Having selected the proper ringing 
key, the following procedure should 
be followed: 

(a) On an individual or jack per 
station party line, ring steadily for 
two seconds. 

(b) Ona jack per line party line, 
ring as follows: 

(1) In ringing a station having 

a one-ring designation, ring 
steadily for two seconds. 

(2) In ringing a station having 

a designation requiring two 
or more short rings, ring the 
required number of times 
making each ring of one- 
half second duration with an 
interval of one-half second 
between rings. 

(3) In ringing a station having 

a code designation requiring 
a combination of long and 
short rings, ring steadily for 
two seconds for each long 
ring and one-half second for 
each short ring, with an in- 
terval of one-half second be- 
tween the rings. 

(c) Operate ringing keys as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Pull a lever key toward you, 

being careful not to pull it 
to either side. 
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(2) Depress a plunger key as far 
as it will go. 

(3) Do not permit a key to snap 
back into place. 

4) Where a master key is used, 
operate it before operating 
the ringing key, and do not 
restore it until you have re- 
released the ringing key. 

(5) Ring on only one connection 
at a time. 

(d) If the called station does not 
answer within ten seconds after the 
first ring, ring again. Continue ring- 
ing at intervals of ten seconds until 
an answer is received or it is time 
to give a report, unless the call is 
canceled or abandoned by the calling 
party. If you do not remember the 
station designation on a call to a 
jack per line party line when you are 
to give a supplementary ring, re- 
quest it from the calling party. 

Since the practice of giving a 
“ringing clearance,” on long distance 
calls to points involving a one-switch 
connection between toll centers has 
been adopted, it is important to give 
a full two-second ring for clearance 
in order that the ring may go 
through and the connection be taken 
down promptly. 

In every case where an operator 
has occasion to ring on a toll circuit 
she should give a full two-second 





ring. Failure to do so may result 

in unnecessary delay in advancing a 

call or clearing a toll circuit. 

It is a good practice for an cper- 
ator to check up on her ringing oc- 
casionally. This may be done by say- 
ing “one thousand and two thou- 
sand” as soon as the ringiny js 
started. It takes two seconds to say 
these words. 

Operators are particularly prone 
to be careless in ringing properly 
during busy periods. They are anx- 
ious to reach the called destination 
and do not take the necessary time 
to ring the prescribed period. 

Improper ringing affects the servy- 
ice in other offices as well as your 
own. If all exchanges in the state 
would concentrate on this item and 
make an effort to improve it, the re- 
sult would be very gratifying to all 
concerned. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. When two people on a party line 

try to call a number at the same 

time, what do you do? 

What phrase is used in acknowl- 

edging a “wrong number” report 

on a local call? 

3. On a call from a prepay coin-box 
to the police or fire department, 
not called as an emergency, do we 
request a deposit? 

4. In giving the time of day, should 
we acknowledge the call and then 
give the time, or just give the 
time? 

5. What phrase is used in answer- 
ing Information calls? 

The answers to these trafic questions 


bo 


may be found on page 23. 


Continued Hearings In 
Union Complaint Case 


EARINGS before an examiner of 
H the National Labor Relations 

Board in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
charges of unfair labor practices of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. by four 
A. F. L. telephone operators’ locals 
(TELEPHONY of February 19), contin- 
ued last week and adjourned February 
18 to February 21, when they closed. 
The record, however, was held open by 
Examiner James C. Batten until the 
next morning. 

The Independent Union of Telephone 
Operators, which has interpleaded in 
the action, opened its case on February 
16 before Examiner Batten. 

Miss Alice M. Weseli, Milwaukee, 
president of the Independent union, tes- 
tified February 16 that the Independent 


refused to reveal the names of its 1,700 
members to the company at a bargain- 
ing meeting last August 28. 

Questioned by George A. Burns, at- 
torney for the Independent union, Miss 
Weseli said that her union finally satis- 
fied the company on its claim of a ma- 
jority of employes by having the num- 
ber of membership cards certified. Or- 
ganization of the Independent union 
started shortly before June 16, 1937, 
she added. 

Miss Weseli said that a check-off sys- 
tem of collecting Independent union 
dues was started last September. The 
company deducts $1 from the wage 
check of each employe affiliated with 
the Independent union once every four 
months and charges the union 1% cents 
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pel heck for the added work caused by 
making deduction, she said. 


( cross-examination on February 
17, -he testified that a meeting between 
the mpany and Independent union of- 
fice was held December 15, 1937, on 


the suggestion of F. E. Chandler, gen- 
era! traffic superintendent of the Wis- 


consin company, and that wage matters 
we discussed. 

Miss Helen Albrecht, treasurer of the 
In vendent union, who was treasurer 
of the former Employe Representation 
Plan, testified that she paid bills of the 
lat organization through August. 

With all bills paid, $250 of the 


“Plan’s” funds are still on deposit in a 
bank account, but members of the exec- 
utive board of the old “Plan” are still 
undecided what to do about the money, 
Miss Albrecht testified. It indi- 
cated that the officers hesitate to trans- 
fer the money to the Independent union 
for fear such action might establish a 
link between the telephone company and 
the Independent. 

Counsel for the labor board has been 
attempting to prove such a link by de- 
tailed questioning on company connec- 
tions with the former “Plan.” 

In testimony February 18, 

(Please turn to page 31) 


was 


Mrs. 


New President of Associated Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 


\RANK S. SPRING, now serving 
|: his 27th year in the telephone 
field, and for the 
nected in various executive capaci- 


past six years 


ties with Theodore Gary and Company 


and its affiliated telephone interests, 
has been elected president of Associated 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Mr. Spring graduated from Harvard 
1910 with the degree of A.B. After 





FRANKS. 
president of Associated Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


SPRING, 


newly-elected 


supplementing his training with a course 
ot special study at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
he entered the employ of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania as clerk. He 
remained with that for nine 
years (except for a year which he spent 
as a commissioned officer in the U. S. 
Ordnance and Signal Corps) and dur- 
ing that time steadily progressed to 
successive positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility and authority. 
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company 


In 1920, Mr. Spring joined the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. He 
remained in the employ of that organ- 
ization for a total of six years—half of 
that period being spent with the com- 
pany’s broadcasting division. 

In 1926, he joined the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. as chief accountant, resign- 
1929 to 
capacities in a group of electric power, 
gas and other utility companies. 

Mr. Spring’s 
Gary organization began in 1932 when 


ing in engage in executive 


association with the 


Theodore 
Bond 


comptroller for 
Company, Telephone 


he became 
Gary and 
and Share Company and Associated 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Because of early training and expe- 
accounting, corporate, and 
channels, Mr. 
brought to his association with the Gary 


rience in 
firancial Spring has 
organization an unusually varied back- 
ground in the broad phases of corpo- 
rate management, and he now occupies 
executive and administrative positions 
in many of the important companies of 
the group, including both domestic and 
foreign subsidiaries. In addition to his 
recent appointment he is also director 
and treasurer of Theodore Gary and 
Company and of Anglo-Canadian Tele- 
phone Company. 

In his new position as president of 
Associated Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Mr. Spring is assisted by a 
well-rounded executive staff which in- 
cludes such well known telephone men 
as J. G. Crane, vice-president, who has 
been active in the management of do- 
mestic and foreign operating proper- 
ties for many years, and W. F. Benoist, 
also vice-president, who has charge of 
operations and coordination of activities 
of subsidiaries. Other officers of the 
company are E. C. Blomeyer, chairman 
of the board, and A. F. Adams, chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
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THE TYPE 14 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 














An enclosed weatherproof sub- 
station protector, easily acces- 
sible and ruggedly built for 
either indoor or outdoor use. 
Mounting bracket is reversible, 
permitting exposed or con- 
cealed mounting, as desired. 
Regularly equipped with two 5- 
ampere fiber-enclosed fuses and 
two Type 2105 discharge blocks. 
Write for information on this 
and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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No. 201 N. E. Klein 
Side Cutting Plier. 
**Stream lined” for 
use in confined 

spaces . 


Good workmen demand 
good tools. In the hands 
of men who know — 
everywhere—the pliers 
are invariably Kleins. 
Only the keen, hand- 
honed, perfectly 
matched cutting knives 
of Klein Pliers — only 
the comfortable spring 
grip in the Klein han- 
dles — only the general 
all around quality that 
is an inherent part of 
every Klein Plier can 
satisfy men whose work 
demands the best in 
tools. This, perhaps, ex- 
plains why Klein Pliers 
are the standard of 
quality by which others 
are judged — why the 
name Klein has stood 
for maximum quality, 
**since 1857.”° 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets listed below will 
be sent without charge to anyone 
interested. Check the ones you want: 


| Safety for the Pole 
* Climber. 


] Specifications on 

* Linemen’s Belts 
and Safety Straps. 

} The Safety Factor 

4 on Linemen’s 
Leather Goods. 


| Pocket Tool Guide. 
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Mathias & Sons 


3200 BELMONT 
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New President of Illinois Bell; 
Other Staff Changes 


IRECTORS of the Illinois Bell 
D Telephone Co. on February 23 

elected Aubrey H. Mellinger 
president of the company to succeed 
Floyd O. Hale, who was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Mr. Mellinger, the new president, 
began his telephone career in 1905 in 
the New York Telephone Co. He 
held various engineering and execu- 
tive positions in that company until 
1928, when he became general man- 
ager of the Chicago area of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. He was elect- 
ed vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion in 1930 and a director of the 
company in 1932. He is a member 
of the Chicago Club, the Union 
League Club, the Mid-Day Club, the 
Glenview Club, and is at present 
serving on the board of visitors of 
Ohio State University. 

William O. Kurtz, who for eight 
years has been general manager of 
the company’s Chicago area, was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
operation to succeed Mr. Mellinger. 
Graham K. McCorkle, vice-president ; 
Arthur Perrow, secretary and treas- 
urer; August D. Grote, general audi- 
tor, and Fred Brown, assistant sec- 
retary, were re-elected. 

The appointments of Paul J. Ram- 
sey as general manager of the Chi- 
cago area, Leland R. Mapes as gen- 
eral manager of the state area, and 
William V. Kahler as chief engineer 





AUBREY H. MELINGER, new pres 

dent of Illinois Bell Telephone Cc 

commenced telephone work with the 
New York Telephone Co. in 1905. 


of the Chicago area to succeed Mr. 
Mapes was announced. 

At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany stockholders, also held Febru- 
ary 23, Mr. Kurtz was elected a di- 
rector and the following directors 
were re-elected: W. Rufus Abbott, 
William Scott Bond, Floyd O. Hale, 
Thomas S. Hammond, Graham K. 
McCorkle, Aubrey H. Mellinger, 
Frederick A. Preston, Theodore W. 
Robinson, Fred W. Sargent and Ber- 
nard E. Sunny. 


Commission Activities 


Company a Connecting 
Carrier, Examiner Finds 


It was recommended to the Federal 
Ccmmunications Commission on Feb- 
ruary 5 by Chief Examiner Davis G. 
Arnold that the Tri-County Telephone 
Co., South Haven, Mich., be classified 
as a physically connecting carrier under 
Section 2 (b) (2), because under a 
realignment of its capital structure it 
ne longer can be termed under the 
financial control of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. 

The examiner’s report showed that 
the repayment of a loan by the prede- 
cessor company of the Tri-County Com- 
pany to the Michigan Bell, which re- 
leased 2,500 shares of stock held by the 
latter as collateral, has been effected. 
The 2,500 shares of stock were sold to 
the Allied Syndicate, Inc., which is part 

| of the Gary group, it was pointed out 
by the examiner, and the Allied Syn- 


dicate has no connection with the Bell 
company. 


vv 
Telegraph Heads Tell FCC 


Revenue Difficulties 

At the hearings before the Federal 
Communications Commission last week 
on the application of various telegraph 
companies for a flat increase of 15 per 
cent in rates, testimony was given by 
R. C. Kramer, co-trustee of the Postal 
and President R. B. White of the West- 
ern Union. 

Mr. Kramer, appearing as first wit- 
ness in support of the rate petitions, 
occupied the witness stand the entire 
session on February 15 and Mr. White 
was on the stand the following da) 

The Postal trustee cited large in- 
creases in operating expenses and the 
changes in the nature of telegraph busi- 
ness which have brought about the cur- 
rent critical condition in the industry. 
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He -aid that total social security costs 
amounted to 3 per cent of Postal’s to- 
ta] annual revenues. 

said that various other programs 
government had added enor- 
mously to the expenses of the company 
but that he was not speaking in a criti- 
cal manner of these programs and that 
he was in complete sympathy with them. 

e WPA program of road building 
has cost the Postal company $400,000 
a vear for the past three years, Mr. 
Kramer said, through the relocation of 
poles and lines. The company’s reim- 
bursement for this expense has been 
very slight, he added. 

1937 the company collected federal 
taxes of $1,100,000 on telegraph mes- 
sages which caused considerable cleri- 
cal work that cost the company about 


o! 1e 


$25,000. ‘The maintenance of social se- 
curity records cost about $35,000 a year, 
he said. 


Mr. Kramer took the occasion to state 
that the government should reopen the 
entire question of the rates it pays for 
transmission of telegraph 
There has been considerable change in 
the industry since existing rates were 


messages. 


fixed, he said, and some changes prob- 
ably are warranted. He did not advo- 
cate consideration of this matter in 
connection with the rate increase case 
pending. 

leletypewriter of the Bell 
System has been responsible for loss 
of telegraph company business. The 
Bell TWX business grew from $500,000 
in 1932 to $7,000,000 in 1037. Some of 
it came from long distance telephone 
business, but a great part of it undoubt- 
edly was from telegraph users, especial- 
ly the larger ones. 

In his testimony Mr. White said: 
“For more than 30 years the industry 
has been able to meet all of the chang- 
ing conditions and increased costs by 
its own efforts and during that time 


service 





Answers to Traffic 


Questions on Page 20 
Repeat the order you first 
understood and then say 
“Will the other party call a 
little later, please?” 

Say “I beg your pardon.” 
No charge should be made 
for any calls to the fire or 
police department in the lo- 
cal service area by name or 
number regardless of the 
nature of the call. 

In exchanges where this in- 
formation is given, when a 
request is received for the 
time, say, for example, 
“eleven forty-five.” 

“This is Information.” 
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has not asked for an increase in the 
rates charged the public for its serv- 
ices, but instead has voluntarily liber- 
alized its rates as often as possible.” 

Mr. White testified that revenues of 
the Western Union dropped from a 
peak of $145,667,196 in 1929 to the low 
level of $82,308,606 in 1933—a reduc- 
tion of $63,358,590 or 43% per cent. 

“Expenses of every kind other than 
wages were curtailed in every possible 
way,” stated Mr. White. “As a last 
resort, in 1931 our company was reluc- 
tantly forced to look to wages for fur- 
ther economy, since 65 per cent of West- 
ern Union’s gross revenues goes to its 
employes in wages and benefits.” 

“It is generally recognized, I be- 
continued Mr. White, “that the 
price of materials and supplies have 
steadily increased since 1933. 


lieve,” 


The costs 
of materials and supplies necessary in 
the operation of our company have in- 
creased at least 20 per cent since 1933, 
requiring additional money with which 
to pay the bills. 

“During the period when labor costs 
were advancing proportionately more 
than the revenue and other prices were 
rising, the company has been diligent 


in reducing its expenses, and they have | 


been substantially reduced, but it has 
been impossible to reduce expenses as 
rapidly as revenues declined and, at 
the same time, meet the increased costs 
which I have just mentioned. 

You will understand, I am sure, that 
there is a limit beyond which economy 


measures cannot reasonably be expect- | 


ed. to yield substantial results, and we 
cannot continue indefinitely 
those now in effect. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that because labor costs consti- 
tute such a large part of our operating 


some of 


expenses, almost any effective economy | 


program is bound to affect the number 
of people we employ. ... 

The labor organization representing 
our employes has been insisting on a 
further upward revision of wages, par- 
ticularly in respect to some of the 
younger employes who have been em- 
ployed subsequent to the time the wage 
reductions were made effective. It is 
obvious the company’s revenues will 
not permit us to favorably consider 
this matter at present, although we 
recognize that there is merit in some of 
their contentions.” 

Percival E. Jackson, attorney for a 
bondholders’ advisory committee of the 
Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp., in a 
brief filed with the FCC, suggested the 
purchase of the company’s facilities by 
the Western Union as an alternative to 
the proposed rate increase. The brief 
demanded the scope of the rate re- 
quest be broadened to permit study of 
whether the public would be served bet- 
ter by consolidation of lines than by 
rate increases. 


| 








Pioneers Sail 
on Carribean 
Cruise 








Cuba, one of the beauty spots to be 
visited by the Telephone Pioneers on 
their cruise. 











Aboard the liner Empress of Australia, a 
group of Telephone Pioneers sailed from New 
York February I9th on their cruise to the 
beautiful islands of the Greater Antilles— 
Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Puerto Rico and to 
Venezuela, Columbia and Panama. 


They will find Cook telephone terminal and 
protection equipment at every port of call 
they visit, because it has demonstrated its 
dependable performance and low mainte- 
nance cost in Carribean countries where cli- 
matic conditions are severe on telephone 
plants. 


You can denend on Cook equipment for the 
same low cost operation and efficient per- 
formance for which it is so favorably known 
all over the world. 
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COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 
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The New 
Vincent 
Rare Gas 
Relay 


For Quiet Transmission 
On Rural Party Lines 
Has lower voltage drop for 
better ringing with either 
coded or harmonic bells. 
Installed with a single screw! 
Send for details explaining 
how the RTC-2 Relay will 
greatly improve your service 
at low cost. 


L. 5. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


Oldest Makers of 
Rare Gas Lightning Arresters 


Newark, N. J. 
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TOOLS... 


TREE TRIMMERS 
POLE SAWS 
BRUSH CUTTERS 
CABLE CUTTERS 


JOINTED TEST- 
PIKE POLES | 


A line of tools designed 
for linemen’s use that 
are standard equipment 
with the world’s largest 
Utility Companies. 


wi 
any 
~ ? Send for folder 


and prices of 
this labor saving 
equipment. 
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SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 








Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 3: Certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity granted the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co. to 
acquire the existing toll facilities owned 
and operated by the Nebraska Conti- 
nental Telephone Corp. in Kansas -and 
Nebraska under an order and report of 
Commissioner T. A. Craven. 

February 5: Chief Examiner Davis 
G. Arnold submitted a recommenda- 
tion to the FCC that the Tri-County 
Telephone Co., South Haven, Mich., be 
classified as a physically connecting 
carrier under Section 2(b) (2), because 
under a realignment of its capital 
structure it can no longer be classed 
as under the financial control of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

February 14: Application filed by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for authority to acquire the interstate 
toll lines of the United Telephone Co., 
Abilene, Kans., valued at $175,000, 
which run from points in Kansas to 
places in Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Missouri mainly through connections at 
the state lines. The Kansas commission 
has already approved the proposed ac- 
quisition, which is sought under Section 
214 (b). 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 23: Hearing in Springfield 
on complaint of the board of trustees 
of the village of Shiloh against the 
Smiley Bros. Telephone Exchange of 
Q’Fallon and the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. as to telephone service in 
the village of Shiloh, St. Clair County. 

February 24: Hearing in Springfield 
on petition of the Sweetwater Telephone 
Co. for authority to discontinue oper- 
ation of its telephone exchange and 
service at Sweetwater, Menard County. 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

February 15: Approval granted 
joint application of the Central Iowa 
Telephone Co. to buy and the Mid-West 
States Telephone Co. to sell all the com- 
mon stock of the lowa Union Telephone 


| Co. 


The commission found that the Mid- 
West States company is a foreign cor- 
poration, located at Rockford, Winne- 
bago County, state of Illinois, and is 
the owner of all the common stock of 


| the Iowa Union company, a corporation, 


with principal office in Mason City, 
Iowa, and authorized to do business in 
Adams, Leroy and Lyle, Mower County, 
Minnesota, and territory adjacent 
thereto. 

The Central Iowa Telephone Co. is 
an Iowa corporation, duly authorized to 
do business in the state of Minnesota, 
having its principal office in Cedar 
Rapids, Linn County, Iowa, and also 
an office in Bigelow, Nobles County, 
state of Minnesota. 

The commission, in approving the 
transfer, said: “The sale of the com- 
mon stock of the Mid-West States Tele- 
phone Co. to the Central Iowa Tele- 
phone Co. will not impair the service 
now being rendered over said proper- 
ties.” 

February 15: Order issued author- 
izing the Central Iowa Telephone Co. 
to purchase all of the common stock of 
the Minnesota Union Telephone Co., 
now owned by the Mid-West States 


' Telephone Co., and the Mid-West States 





Telephone Co., owner of the common 
stock of the Minnesota Union Telephone 
Co., was authorized to sell all the com- 
mon stock described to the Central Iowa 
Telephone Co., effective February 

The commission found that the Mid- 
West States company is a foreign cor- 
poration, located at Rockford, Ill., and 
is the owner of all the common stock of 
the Minnesota Union company, a cor- 
poration, with its principal place of 
business in Rockford, and authorized 
to do business in Alden, Frecborn 
County; Keister, Faribault County, and 
Sanborn, Redwood County, in state of 
Minnesota, and territory adjacent 
thereto. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 21: Hearing in Jefferson 
City in the commission’s investigation, 
on its own motion, into billing practices 
of all utility companies in Missou 

The purpose of the investigation, ac- 


cording to the commission’s order issued 
February 8, is to ascertain the prevail- 


ing billing practices of electric, gas, 
steam heat, telephone, telegraph and 
water utilities. 

Evidence will be taken to determine 
whether any utilities are violating the 
commission’s rule requiring that bills 
should contain sufficient information to 
enable customers to check the charges. 
New York Public Service Commission 

February 21: Hearing in Albany be- 
fore Examiner V. M. Parshall in the 
proceeding on motion of the commission 
as to certain revisions to tariffs filed by 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. and as to 
service at its Kennedy central office. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

February 17: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the new Chesapeake Telephone Co. 
to issue to the purchaser at a recent 
judicial sale of all of the property and 
business formerly of the Chesepeake & 
Lawrence County Telephone Co. (which 
the new company took over January 1 
of this year, under authority of an or- 
der of November 17, 1937) of common 
capital stock of the par value of $14, 
500 in payment therefor. 

The order, however, does require the 
deposit of the new shares together with 
five qualifying shares previously issued 
with the commission where they will 
be held subject to further order. 

February 19: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to file 
a schedule providing for the estab- 
lishment in undeveloped territory in 
Gallia and Lawrence counties of a new 
central exchange furnishing only party- 
line service, known as the Crown City 
exchange and to charge a rate of three 
dollars for business and two dollars for 
residence telephones. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

March 2: Continued hearing in Phil- 
adelphia concerning the propriety of re- 
quiring trunk connections with private- 
ly-owned telephone systems, the current 
case involving the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania and McCloskey Bros. 
The hearing was postponed to this date 
from February 16. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

February 16: General order issued to 
all electric, telephone, gas and water 
companies in state to answer within 30 
days a questionnaire relative to all ad- 
vertising and publicity done by them 
and also any membership companies 
hold in clubs, associations, civic and 
trade organizations. 
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Co 5les, 1953 &3 RF 
rs Telephone Co 3s, 1961 45 bf 
Illinois Telephone Co is 
1949 flat 36 
town Telephone Corp 5s 
es 104 10¢ 
Telephone Co 6s, 1939 
flat 34 37 
ye Telephone Co. of Phila- 
hia 1 ; 95 81 
ye Telephon Co. of Phila- 
hia, 51! 955 . 92 Th 
rossé Pelephone Co 544s, 
‘ 101 10: 
gton Telephone Co 6s, 
‘ ; co 10 
Telephone Co., 5s, 1958...100 10 
gan Associated Telephone 
5s, 1961 10: 104 
e States Telephone Co. of 
ware, 6s, 1947. conshanw Oe 97 
llewestern Telephone Co., 6s, 
uri Telephone Co., 44s 
ionwnes <eope xe 99 101% 
Associated Telephone C 
See 9816 101 
_Central Telephone Co., 6 
 weeusenen or jacana 93 
sylvania seare rection Corp 
1965 cee ee eee eee eee 105! 1071 


Bid Asked 
Pike County Telephone Co. of 
Illinois, 6s, 1939 : | 
Platte Valley Telephone Corp 
6s, 1947 os 100 102 
San Angelo Telephone Co 5s 
1958 101% 1021 
Santa farbara Telephone Co 
s. 1966 9%, 101 
Southwestern Associated Tele 
yhone Co., 5s, 1961 34 6 
Southwestern States Telephone 
Co 6s. 1948 $8 511 
Southwestern States Telephone 
Co 6s. 1949 : 
Standard Public Service ¢ 6s 
1948 } 19 
Telephor Bond & Share ¢ s 
1958 . 61% 
a ig” € Service Co of O} 
fri-County Telephone Co tlos 
1956 ‘ 
United Telephone (¢ Dela 
vare. 6s. 1948 Q7 
United Tel sognone & Telegraph 
Co 5les ; 48 
United Pelewhos me & Telegraph 
‘ 6s, 1953. ys 02 
Wabash Telephone Co $1 
Warren Ohio Telephone C 6s 
1942 .. ) ) 
West Coast Telephone Ce 5s 
19 6 RG1 
Western Light & Telephone C<¢ 
5s 4 WS 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
\ ociated Telephone Co itd 
$1.25 25 
Associated Telephone & Tele 
graph C« 7 first } 15 


4i 


Bid Asked 

Associated Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co $6 first 10) $31 
Associated Telephone & Tele- ~ 

graph Co., $4 cumulative.. ble 9 
Be Nl Telephone Co. of Penna., s 

642% $100 par 117 119 
California pete & Telephone . 

Co., 6% $25 20 zo 
Central Electric %& Telephone Co. 

$50 par ; 2 206 
ce ymmunity ‘Telephone Co $2 - 

cumulative, no par . l 2 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of , 

Wisconsin, 6%, $100 par 82 Ni 
Continental Telephone Co 7 

first 78} $21 
( ‘ontinental Telephone Co., 6%‘ P 

first ; 75 79 
Diamond State Telephone Co 

6%% $100 par 109 
Empire Telephone Co 6° cu- 

mulative class d $25 par 11 15 
Florida Telephone Co 6° cu- 

nulative, $100 par 38 
Gary & Co., Theodore, first $1.60 

par yA v 
General Telephone Allied Corp 

6 convertible R¢ a9 
General Telephone Corp., $3 con 

vertible 111 4 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. of Fort Wayne, 7% $50 par 50 5 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 

Co., 36 . 74 7 
Interstate Telephone & Tele 

graph Co., first pfd. “A” 6 16 Hf 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5‘ 

cumulative $100 par “A” 100 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., par 

ticipating pfd $100 par 100 
Keystone Telephone Corp $4 

cun alative no par 7 12 
La Cre r Telephone or 6° 

prior 95 99 
Lexington Telephone Co 61, 

prior 8 } 
Lincoln Telephone Co 6 cu 

mulative $100 par 102 10 
Lorain Telephone Co 6 cu 

mulative $100 par 94 a8 
Middle States Telephone Co. -of 

Illinois, 7 93 97 
Mount Vernon Telephone Co 

6¢ cumulative $100 par Si 9 


4a 















































The type "P" drop wire clamp is 
an ideal device for attaching 
No. 17 B&S twisted pair or 
parallel drop wire to poles and 
buildings. It prolongs the life of 
the drop wire, permits free 
swinging at the tie, places all 
of the wear on the hardware 
and eliminates the sharp bends 
necessary with other methods. 


. Oe 


jal bs 





This clamp is easily and quickly in- 
stalled, making a very neat installa- 
tion. Slack in drop wires can be 
taken up quickly without leaving any 
weak spots on the wire. Write for 
samples. 
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WHITALL 

TATUM 

INSULATORS 
Ur 


well-designed trans- 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
225 Varick St. New York 











STURGIS 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR 
POSTURE CHAIRS 





Neo. 416-D 


Here is one of many models designed 
for telephone operator use. Easily and 
quickly adjusted by hand to any size 
individual. Comfortable, up-to-date and 
durable. 

ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
Distributed by 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Manufactured by 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Teunate, Mich. 
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Bid Asked 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 7% 





ID an has s0n 6 6-50.00-60508 99 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., 7% 

_. ae rr + soe & 53 
Ohio Service Holding Corp., $5 

ee eee ere 37 40 
Pacific Telephone & ‘Tele graph 

Co., 6% $100 par....... 112 116 
Penninsular Telephone Co., 7% 

CUMIUIALIVE ...ccccces - . -107 111 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 

6% cumulative ..... ; ..104 109 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 642% 

_. .. . Berner eer .109 
The Southwest Telephone Co. of 

ee eer are 1 2 
Southwestern Bell Telepho yne Co. 

7% cumulative pfd ‘ "121% 123 
Te ele phone Bond & Share Co., 

i% first weathers ‘ ; 22 251% 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

ee EEE: 
Telephone Bond & Share Co 

participating pfd eee 7 
Union Telephone Co., $1.70 pfd 

$25 par a 6 
United Te lephone é Electric Co., 

6% cumulative ; 18 23 
United Telephone & Electric Co., 

7% cumulative siéteas ED 25 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co., 7% 

Ss . eee iovnes OO 43 
West Coast Telephone Co., 6% 

$25 par . coe Se «6 
Western L ight & Telephone Ces, 

$1.75 first, $25 par yt 22% 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 7% 

$100 par .. ..-116% 119 


COMMON STOCKS 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Cn . . .135 140 
Associated Tele Phone & Tele- 
graph Co., class —, wasuek,? 61 
sell Telephone Co. of Canada 164 168 


Central Electric & ee Co 4 1% 
Empire Telephone Co << 5 
Florida Telephone (¢ ‘orp ey 5 & 
General Telephone ( ‘orp 10% 12% 
Home Telephone & Telegrap yh. Co 

of Fort Wayne, $50 par........ 53 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 154 158 
International Telephone & Tele- 

oe ek ee Pea 7% 
Investors Telephone Co., $100 par 9 lls 
Lincoln Tele phone & Telegraph 

Co.. class ‘‘A’”’ 


i 32 34 
Middlewestern Telephone Co 3 5% 


Mountain States Telephone & 


Telegraph Co ae a eee 12114 
New England Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co R re 99 102 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co.. 66 
Penninsular Telephone Co ae: ae 25 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

class ™ ceeds one 414 
Western Light & Telephone Co 34 1% 

7 ¥ 


Annual Report of 


Northwestern Bell 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. has reported to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission that it had total 
revenues of $33,594,356 in 1937, an in- 
crease of $1,450,399 over the preceding 
year. Exchange revenues were $22.- 
841,065, an increase of $1,072,254; toll 
revenues, $9,118,582, an increase of 
$220,981, and miscellaneous revenues of 
$1,736,711, an increase of $136,220. 

Operating expenses were $27,232,133, 
an increase of $1,688,863. Maintenance 
costs were $6,589,986, an increase of 
$458,963; depreciation, $4,660,945, a de- 
crease of $249,467; traffic, $5,343,430, an 
increase of $404,612; commercial, $2,- 
738,371, an increase of $127,151; ac- 
counting, $1,189,709, an increase of $81,- 
052; general, $799,782, an increase of 
$25,341. 

Operating rents totaled $516,163, a 
decrease of $89,198; retrrements and 
pensions, $440,448, a decrease of $51,- 
136, and miscellaneous, $4,420,339, an 
increase of $893,942. 





Net telephone earnings of the North- 
western Bell for 1937 were $6,362,223. 
a decrease of $238,464, as comp ns 
with 1936; other income, $687,540, an 
increase of $335,321; total income, $7.- 
051,763, an increase of $96,857. Inter- 
est totaling $1,038,861 in 1937 showed 
an increase of $627,292 over 1936; 1et 
profits, $6,012,902, a decrease of 10,- 
435. Dividends paid at the ites of 
1937 (6 per cent on common and on 
preferred) amounted to $6,090,975 
leaving undivided profits (red) of $78,- 
073, a decrease of $419,358 as com- 
pared with 1936. 

The company had 632,203 stations 
at the end of 1937, an increase of 
28,092 over the preceding year. 

vv 
Pacific Company Had 


New Station High in 1937 

The annual report of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the year 
ended December 31, 1937, just made 
public, reveals the interesting fact that 
the company had in service the greatest 
number of stations in its history at the 
close of last year. The total of 1,783,- 
205 company-owned and operated tele- 
phones represented a net increase of 
120,206 (7.2 per cent) over the preced- 
ing year and 122,345 (7.4 per cent) 
over the highest previous total reached 
in 1930 

The total number of telephone calls 
in 1937 increased 8.9 per cent over 
1936; toll calls increasing 12 per cent 
and local calls 8.8 per cent. 

Although gross operating revenues 
increased by 8.3 per cent over 1936, 
total operating expenses increased by 
13.3 per cent. This large increase in ex- 
penses was due, in part, to increased 
wage payments but in the main to in- 
creased taxes. The latter reached the 
highest level in the company’s history, 
averaging $9.02 per telephone, as com- 
pared with $5.68 per telephone in 1929. 

President N. R. Powley of the Pacific 
company states in his report to stock- 
holders that there were no rate pro- 
ceedings of a major character during 
the past year but that as a result of 
informal conferences with members of 
the regulatory commissions in the 
states in which it operates, reductions 
aggregating $1,400,000 annually were 
agreed upon. 

Commenting upon the rate reductions 
of the past two years, aggregating an 
annual saving to customers of $5,750,- 
000, President Powley states: 

“Some of these reductions were or- 
dered by regulatory commissions, some 
voluntarily made and others were the 
result of informal discussions with the 
regulatory commissions. These reduc- 
tions have been made in the interes 
of our patrons and in accordance with 
our fundamental policy of making our 
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ser 





service increasingly valuable and avail- 
able to the greatest number of users. . . 

\ earnestly endeavor to cooperate 
ful with regulatory commissions 
through conferences and informal dis- 
cussions, seeking always—in a spirit of 
fairness—to arrive at just and sound 
conclusions.” 

Upon the subject of service and loy- 
alty of the company’s personnel, Mr. 
Powley commented: 


ood service does not just happen 


it nes from management anticipating 
the public’s requirements, careful pro- 
gramming, intelligent direction, sound 
ecovomics in building plant and render- 
ing service, and cooperative and co- 


ated action in directing all of our 
Above all, 


is dependent on a personnel whole- 


d activities. good ser- 


heartedly responding to the manage- 


Funda- 


ily, no management can succeed 


ment’s constructive leadership. 


s it has 
h titled to it 
alt f the 

) take the business forward in a 
way in which we may merit the con- 


and to have it, it must 
the confidence and loy- 


personnel of the business. 


fi ‘e of those whom it is our privilege 
erve, is an ever-increasing challenge 

» pride and ability of each employe 
hallenge which our personnel will- 

ngly accepts and meets with individual 
and collective enthusiasm in the day-by- 
day performance of their respective 


tention is directed by the chief 
executive of the Pacific company to the 


small number of motor-vehicle acci- 
der in 1937: 
“Operating under all traffic condi- 


2,572 motor vehicles traveled a 
of 21,089,813 


miles, averaging 


8,200 miles per motor vehicle. During 

year there were only 14 motor ve- 
hi accidents resulting in bodily in- 
juries for which company drivers were 
responsible, or only one such accident 
for each 1,506,415 miles traveled. Each 
employe has a personal responsibility 
in e matter of safety, and it is a 


sound expression of good citizenship 
this responsibility be accepted and 
acted upon at all times.” 

ss telephone operating revenues 
of the Pacific company in nod were 
5115,015,543, an increase of 8.3 per cent 
over the preceding year. Local service 


revenues amounted to $79,103,294, an 
increase of 7.3 per cent; toll revenues 
we $31,321,035, an increase of 10.4 
ye ent. 

tal operating expenses, including 
taxes, were $91,735,181, an increase of 
13.5 per cent over 1936. While the in- 
crease 


was due, in part, to increased 
business, it was due largely to sub- 
ially increased wage payments and 


increased taxes. In 1937 operating 
ta amounted to $15,545,348, an in- 
Crease of 16.3 per cent over 1936 and 
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an increase of 35.6 per cent over 1935. 
Taxes for 1937 averaged $9.02 per 
telephone as compared with $8.40 per 
telephone in 1936; and $7.68 in 1935. 
In 1929 and 1930 taxes per telephone 
were $5.68 and $6.02, respectively. 

The payroll of the Pacific company 
was $52,491,118, representing 65 per 
cent of total operating expenses. As of 
December 31, 1937, the number of em- 
ployes totalled 30,409—12,346 men and 
18,063 women. 

The balance net income was $18,761,- 
294, or $1,478,726 less than in 1936. 
Common stock, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, earned $7.67 per share 
as compared with $8.49 per share in 
1936; $598,706 were appropriated from 
surplus to pay the $8 dividend on com- 
mon stock. 

Interest charges 
$433,357 in 1937. 
able for interest charges were more 
than seven times interest requirements. 

Gross construction expenditures last 
year totalled $41,169,463, resulting in 
net additions of $19,551,164. Gross ex- 
penditures were $9,796,047 greater than 
in 1936; 63.8 per cent of them being 
normal plant additions and the balance 
for major relief and betterment projects. 

Assets of the Pacific company, as 
shown by the balance sheet for Decem- 
ber 31 last total $493,846,343, as com- 
pared with $498,375,325 in 1936. The 
former includes telephone plant invest- 
ments of $463,585,656 and the latter 
plant investments of $444,047,204. 

The report of the Pacific company in- 
cludes the operations of its principal 
subsidiaries—the Southern California 
Telephone Co. and the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Nevada. 


were reduced by 


Net earnings avail- 


vv 
Indiana Telephone Corp. 
Files with SEC 


Associated Telephone 
Corp. has filed a registration statement 
with the SEC under the Securities Act 
of 1933, covering $400,000 first mort- 
gage 4% per 


The Indiana 


cent series B bonds due 
on October 1, 1965, and 17,291 shares 
of $6 
stock. 

The company will sell the issue of 
bonds at private sale to four purchasers 
at 105 per cent, the registration states. 
The purchasers of the bonds will be 
Bankers’ Life Co., Modern Woodmen of 
America, Equitable Life Insurance of 
Iowa and Bankers’ Life Insurance of 
Nebraska. 

The preferred stock will be offered 
publicly and will be sold for the account 
of General Telephone Corp., the parent 
company. Underwriters of the preferred | 
issue are Bonbright & Co., Inc., 8,645 
shares; Paine Webber & Co., 6,485 
shares, and Mitchum Tully & Co., 2,161 
shares. Offering price of the preferred 
will be filed by amendment. 


cumulative no par _ preferred 
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HIGHWAY 
WINCH 


It is rugged, efficient and so remarkably smooth 
in operation that it will surprise you. The 
Highway Winch reduces the time element in 
line crew operations by substantially reducing 
the amount of manual labor. 





HIGHWAY 
DERRICK 


This efficient 
’ and depend- 
able Derrick is 
made available 
to the tele- 
phone field be- 
cause of High- 
way's many 
years’ expe- 
rience and thor- 
ough under- 
standing of tel- 
ephone com- 
pany needs. 
Made in various 
sizes for effi- 
cient handling 
of any height or 
weight of pole. 
It is quickly and 
easily assem- 
bled and disas- 
sembied. 

















Write today for a Highway Catalog ... a 
| detailed description of the complete Highway 

line of construction and maintenance equip- 

ment . . . bodies, trailers, pole hole diggers, 
etc. 


UZ | sors 





BR RAILER co. 
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Kellogg’s Million-Dollar Factory and Offices 


On February 15, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. officially opened the doors of its new 
million-dollar factory and offices in Chicago. 
The previous week was one of great activity 
for the staff of this organization because the 
task of moving from its old quarters, where it 
was located for 23 years, was a gigantic one. 


Iti COPPERWELD 


DROP WIRE 


... the strongest drop wire made. 
Each # 17 awG wire has a guar- 
anteed breaking strength of 200 
pounds ... Copperweld wire has 
a thick, welded-on exterior of 
pure copper giving higher electri- 
cal conductivity and permanently 
protecting the tough steel core 
against rusting. The backbone of 
steel enables Copperweld drop 
wires to stay up under heavy ice 
and wind loadings, and prevents 
stretching, thus making insulation 
last longer; it enables the wires 
to effectively resist breakage 
from wind sway. When buying 
drop wire, to obtain best operat- 
ing results and long life always 
specify Copperweld Conductors 























COPPERWELD STEEL 
Glassport, Pa. 


COPPERWELD RODS, 


COPPER - BRONZE - 
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Now Occupied 


Kellogg's new plant is one of the largest 
erected in the Chicago district in the past 
eight years. It is in the Clearing Industrial 
District on the southwest side of Chicago. 
The accompanying illustration gives some 
idea of the size and capacity of this new 
office building and factory. 


One outstanding feature of the factory is 
that all manufacturing activities are con- 
ducted on one floor, thus making possible 
straight-line production—an important factor 
in efficiency. Kellogg's new telephone number 
is Portsmouth 6900 and its mailing address is 
6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago. 
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WIRE, AND STRAND 





Discusses the entire industry! 


COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 





TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ELECTRICAL 


Oregon State College 


theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
treatment is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest engineering 
standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 
448 Pages 6 by 9 
$5.00 
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ERMAN W. RITTERHOFF, who 
entered the telephone business while a 
youngster and was connected for years 
with the telephone company at Kansas 
City, Mo., died January 20 of a heart 
attack in Los Angeles where he had 
moved with Mrs. Ritterhoff shortly be- 
fore Christmas. He retired from the 
elephone field in 1930, after 51 years 
of service, remaining in Kansas City 
where he engaged in civic affairs. 

Ritterhoff was born in West 
Alexandria, Ohio, January 8, 1864, and 
attended school in Cincinnati where his 
family moved when he was eight years 
old. His father died when he was 13 


= 





HERMAN W. RITTERHOFF, veteran 

telephone pioneer of Kansas City, Mo., 

with a service record of 51 years 

when he retired in 1930, died Janu- 

ary 20 in Los Angeles, Calif., of a 
heart attack. 


and he took up his share in supporting 
the family. He began work in 1879 
in Cincinnati as a telephone operator 
with the old Edison Telephone Co. and 
was among the first men in the country 
to operate a telephone switchboard. 

At the age of 16 Mr. Ritterhoff went 
o Kansas City where he practically 
grew up with the Missouri & Kansas 
City Telephone Co., serving as day 
operator, inspector, installer, chief oper- 
ator, wire chief, directory superin- 
tendent and contract agent, from 1882 


to 1905. He resigned in 1905 to become 


associated with the Kansas City Home 
Telephone Co. which was later merged 
with the Bell under the name of the 


Kansas City Telephone Co., Mr. Ritter- 
hoff remaining in his capacity as gen- 
eral commercial superintendent. 

He became a vice president of the 
Kansas City Telephone Co. in 1926 and 


when the latter became a part of the 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Mr. | 


Ritterhoff remained as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City office. 
When he retired from the Bell service 
on July 1, 1930, he was assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Western Missouri 
and Kansas area. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Ritterhoff is 
survived by a son, Homer, of Los An- 
geles. 

v 

HUGH NEILSON, whose life was in- 
timately identified with the development 
of telephone communications in Canada, 
died in Toronto January 13 at the age of 
93. He was longest continuous telephone 
subscriber in the world, and served as 
manager of the first telephone company 
in Toronto. 

Only three years after the telephone 
was invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell, Mr. Neilson became manager of 
the Toronto Telephone & Despatch Co. 
He was one of the four Toronto citizens 
who first had the instruments installed 
in their homes. 

Mr. Neilson had lived in the same 
house since that time and, consequently, 
was a continuous subscriber to the tele- 
phone service longer than any other 
person. 

He was born in Alloa, Scotland, near 
Edinburgh, and went to Canada with 
his parents in 1851. The crossing took 
53 days. The family first settled at 
Chatham, Ont. At the age of 17, Mr. 
Neilson went to Toronto and worked as 
a telegraph operator. 

“Mr. Neilson was an historical figure 
in the telephone world,” J. H. Brace, 
general manager of the western area 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
said. “A remarkable thing about Mr. 
Neilson was the way he retained his 
youth. Just four or five years ago he 
travelled to Africa. He had been all 
over the world, most of his traveling 
taking place in the late years of his 
life.” 

When the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada bought the Toronto Telephone & 
Despatch Co., Mr. Neilson was retained 
as manager of the Toronto Bell office 
and remained in that position until he 
retired, Mr. Brace said. 

Surviving are two sons, Robert Neil- 
son, special representative of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada in Montreal 
and J. W. Neilson, manager of Com- 
pania Telefonica de Barranquilla, Bar- 
anquilla, Colombia, S. A.; three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Walter Lewis, Toronto; Mrs. 
Roy Harrison, St. Catharines, and Janet 


Neilson, Toronto, and a sister, Mrs. 


R. J. McIntyre, Chatham. 
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ROEBLING 


OITA 
Wire « Cable 





Telephone Cable... Paper Insulated 
and Leaded 


OEBLING makes available a 
wide variety of electrical wires 
and cables to mect practically every 
telephone and telegraph need. In 
addition to those shown, Roebling 
makes:— Parallel Telephone Wire 
.- Rubber Insulated and Braided, 
Bare Copper and Bronze Wire, 
Bare Galvanized Steel Wire, Gal- 
vanized Steel Strand. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches in other cities 






Telephone Switchboard Cable... . 
Silk and Cotton Insulated and Leaded 





Twisted Pair Telephone Wire... 
Rubber Insulated and Braided. 


FR 


ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 
BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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ION COMPLAINT 
HEARINGS ENDED 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Madison, a former 
ct representative in the Employe 
esentation Plan, denied statements 
by previous AFL witnesses as to 
ictivities. 


Kissane of 


e disputed an assertion made by 
k Pfeiffer, a member of the AFL 
aining committee which negotiated 
\FL telephone operators in Janes- 
that she had told him “the com- 
is 100 per cent behind our Inde- 
ent union.” 

denied also having claimed the 
pendent union 
tate labor board. 
the Tele- 
» Co. decided to form an Indepen- 
inion after George Burns, Milwau- 
attorney, 


was recognized by 


erators of Wisconsin 


informed a committee 


the employe representation plan 
which they were formerly or- 
ed might be construed as a com- 


union, Mrs. Evelyn Miotke, Mil- 
ee, a member of the Independent 
, testified on February 18. 

essing the 


importance of state- 


harmony and cooperation among 
hone company employes, Frederick 
handler, general traffic superin- 

t of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
fied February 18. 

Chandler’s detailed explanation 

mechanics of the telephone sys- 
was interpreted as favoring a 
vide union rather than a numbe1 
als. 

first he knew of the organiza- 
the Independent Union of Tele- 
Operators of the Wisconsin Tele- 


Co. was when he 


¢ 


read of its in- 
in June, 1937, Mr. Chand- 
estified on February 21. While ad- 
ng the company paid expenses for 
Independent union, he 

the Independent for 


ation 


declared it 
these ex- 
ederick Mett, counsel for NRLB, 
David Previant, attorney for the 
erhood of Electrical Workers 
L), sought to break down conten- 
of company officials that bar- 
ng by local exchanges was unwise. 


ss-examined, Mr. Chandler ad- 
| that different wage scales ex- 
in different parts of the state. 


have been some complaints due 
variation in wage scales, he said, 
idded that the wage scales were 
ble.” He said that the Milwau- 
eneral office must decide the ques- 
1f wages and hours, and not the 
xchange managers. 

en the company adopted new wage 
our scales, he said, the company 


d both the Independent union 
he AFL unions. 
Chandler maintained that sepa- 
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rete bargaining by locals might lead 
to unequal wage scales and hence to 
dissatisfaction among operators of less- 
favored cities, thus “injuring efficiency” 
in handling of long distance calls be- 
tween cities. 

Testifying concerning checks of $40 
and $25 he gave one she 
might attend a meeting of Independ- 
ent operators in Milwaukee, Murray 
Calhoun, manager of the Superior ex- 
change of Telephone Co., 
said they were personal loans and were 


operator so 


Wisconsin 
repaid. He exhibited seven other can- 
celed checks representing pay advances 
made to other employes, he said. 

J. E. Bonell, company traffic superin- 
tendent for the Eau Claire district, de- 
AFL 
that he had prodded them to join the 
Independent union. Other 
witnesses who denied they encouraged 
for the “Independent” on 
company premises were Miss Florence 
chief 
Violet 


nied charges made by operators 
company 


recruiting 


3eloit, 
Milwaukee 


Richardson, 
Mrs. 


operator. 


operator in 
and Shirland, 

One of the highlights of the final ses- 
sion on February 21 was the introduc- 
tion of a company statement, signed by 
William McGovern, president, and post- 
ed in all exchanges. The statement 
the 


would 


put 


company on record as vouching it 


not discriminate against em- 


ployes because of their labor affiliation 


or non-affiliation; that it was “not in- 
terested” in whether its employes be- 
longed to any union, and that “it is not 
sponsoring the activities of any per- 
sons attempting to secure membership 
in any labor organization.” 

This statement was put up on com- 
pany bulletin boards on June 28 at the 
request of N. S. Clark, regional direc- 
tor for the NRLB, after several AFL 


locals of telephone operators filed 
charges against the company. 
However, Attorney Mett of NRLB 


sought to indicate that this statement 
was a mere formality and that recruit- 
ing for the Independent union went on, 
nonetheless, on company premises and 
in some instances with encouragement 
of company supervisors and chief op- 
erators. 
. wv 
’ . 
Don't Write, Telephone; 


It's Easier and Faster 
When a Baltimore plumber mailed an 
recent- 
number of 


advertisement to 300 customers 
ly, he large 
replies from the self-addressed postal 


expected a 


card which he enclosed. 

None of the postal 
but he did 
to the amount of $14,000, from the ad- 


cards was re- 


turned, receive 23 orders, 
vertisements. They came by telephone. 
He had telephone 
on the return postal card. 


placed his number 


BLIVER 


POLE LINE MATERIAL 


A good specification - alurays! 
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YLIVER A 


OLIVER WESTERN UNION PINS 
MADE TO THE MOST EXACTING 
SPECIFICATIONS ......... 


Oliver Western Union Pins are forged from high 
carbon, mild open hearth steel and are equipped 
with the best grade of oak cobs which have been 
thoroughly boiled in paraffine to exclude all 
moisture. Available in long shank, short shank 
and lag screw type. 


OLIVER IRON and STEEL CORP. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


m* MATERIA 


ACCEPTED SINCE 1894 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


“Dispatch” Truck Used 
by California Company 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a type D-300 cab-over-engine Interna- 
tional: motor truck that is used as a 
“dispatch” truck by the Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., of Santa Monica, 
Calif., a subsidiary of the General Tele- 
phone Corp. of New York City. 

The truck covers daily these division 
points in the Associated system, travel- 
ing more than 1200 miles during a six- 
day week: West Los Angeles, Malabou, 
Santa Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, 
Manhattan Beach, Hermosa, Redondo, 
Long Beach, Seal Beach, Huntington 
Beach, Lagune, Pomona, San _ Ber- 
nardino and Lake Arrowhead. 

This truck, designed and manufac- 
tured by the International Harvester 
Corp., Chicago, has a wheelbase of 100 
inches and a 14-foot enclosed body. It 
is used by the telephone company for 
transporting company mail, instructions 
to the various divisions and emergency 
repair parts. 

vv 
Bulletin Contains Complete 


Storage Battery Data 
The Gould Storage Battery Corp., of 
Depew, N. Y., has just published an at- 
tractive and comprehensive bulletin fea- 
turing Gould sealed-in-glass batteries 
for stationary applications. The bulletin 
(designated by the company as No. 
138) contains 40 pages, approximately 
9 ins. by 11 ins. in size, profusely illus- 
trated with diagrams and photographic 
reproductions. 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








, International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Peles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
- C., Canmada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Cab-over-engine International motor truck used by the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., for 
dispatching company mail, instructions from headquarters and emergency repair parts and 
equipment to the various divisions of the company in southern California. 


The sealed-in-glass type of construc- 
tion, the Gould corporation states in 
its introduction to this bulletin, has 
made possible the installation of bat- 
teries in confined places and in situa- 
tions where switching, metering and 
control equipment are located. In addi- 
tion, it asserts that sealed-in-glass cells 
have largely eliminated replacement or 
repairs to the supporting structure and 
have made possible their universal ap- 
plication without regard to location. 

The bulletin first takes up the con- 
struction features common to all three 
types of sealed-in-glass storage bat- 
teries—and then considers individually 
the construction and particular qualifi- 
cations of each type and sizes suitable 
for various uses—first Plante batteries, 
then Kathanode cells and, lastly, Dread- 
naught batteries. 

In addition to producing sealed-in- 
glass batteries, the Gould corporation 
manufactures a complete line of charg- 
ing and control equipment, as well as 
steel battery racks to accommodate 
storage batteries. 


vy 
Death of Hugh Lesley, 
Exide Battery Official 


Hugh Lesley, manager of the oper- 
ating department, The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of Exide batteries and widely known in 
electrical engineering circles, died on 
February 10, at his home in German- 
town, Philadelphia. He was 71 years 
old. 

Mr. Lesley attended Penn Charter 
School and was graduated from Haver- 
ford College in 1887. He was associated 


with The Electric Storage Battery Co. 

for 43 years. He was a member of the 

Engineers Club and the Franklin Insti- 

tute, and was an elder of the Second 

Presbyterian Church, Germantown. 
vv 

General Manager of I. & S. P. 


Division of Owens-Illinois 

W. P. Zimmerman, recognized in the 
building industry as the man who has 
played the most prominent role in de- 
veloping Insulux glass block, a much- 
talked-about structural material of the 
last decade, has again been promoted by 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. He has 


HUGH LESLEY, associated with The 

Electric Storage Battery Co. for 43 

years, died February 10 in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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for 
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las 


NY 


already left Muncie, Ind.—where 
Owens-Illinois Insulux 


glass block for the building industry 


manufactures 


for Toledo, Ohio, to take up his larger 
assizenment as general manager of the 
company’s industrial and structural 


pl icts division. 
\' Zimmerman entered the glass 
business at Muncie in 1920, soon after 





W. P. ZIMMERMAN, general manager 
of Industrial and Structural products 
division, Owens-lllinois Glass Co., 


Toledo, Ohio 


eturning from overseas, as sales man- 


ager of the Hemingray Glass Co., man- 
ufacturer of communications and power 
lines insulators and other pressed ware 
gla products. When Hemingray 
merged with Owens-Illinois in 1933, Mr. 
Zimmerman was made assistant plant 


manager under the enlarged regime; 
but before the end of the year he had 
been promoted to manager of plant. 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 


TELEPHONE BLDG. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. 
135 S. SECOND ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





During the ensuing period, in collabo- 
ration with Minot Holmes, engineer, 
Mr. Zimmerman fostered many im- 


provements in glass communication 
and low power transmission insulators, 
including the unique brass bushing. 

Owens-Illinois, which pioneered in 
glass block development in this country 
and climaxed three years of intensive 
research by erecting this country’s first 
glass building at the Century of Prog- 
ress in 1933 as a revolutionary experi- 
ment with glass for structural purposes, 
centered its glass block activities under 
Mr. Zimmerman’s direction in Febru- 
ary, 1935. The Century of Progress 
glass building of 1933 and 1934 
was constructed of a lid-type hollow 
glass block, which has since been out- 
moded by the present unit. 

Under his direction early in 1935, 
Owens-Illinois engineers developed a 
revolutionary type of alloy welding ma- 
terial and a high-speed welding process, 
two improvements which immediately 
caused the lid-type block to be aban 
doned in favor of the present amazingly 
superior masonry block. 

First major building project involv- 
ing use of the new type block came late 
in 1934, when Owens-Illinois erected in 
Toledo for its packaging research lab- 
oratory the world’s first all-glass win- 
dowless building, dedicated early in 
January, 1936. In the months that fol- 
lowed, national acceptance of the block 
was on such a scale that by early 1937 
glass block projects for dwellings, busi- 
ness establishments and __ industrial 
structures were under way in one form 
or another in every state of the Union. 

With the growing importance of the 
company’s fibrous glass operations in 
Newark, Ohio, as a result of intensive 
research and laboratory experiments, 
Mr. Zimmerman was named general fac- 
tories manager of the industrial and 
structural products division, in charge 
of both the Muncie and Newark plants. 

Late in 1937, Harold Boeschenstein, 
vice-president and general manager of 
Owens-Illinois, finding management of 
these fast-growing operations required 
too great a proportion of his time, re- 
linquished direct management to Mr. 
Zimmerman. 

In his new position as general man- 
ager of the I. & S. P. division, Mr. 
Zimmerman will coordinate manufactur- 
ing and sales, and generally supervise 
all operations of the division. 
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W. C. Pitfield & Co. Incorporated 


Formerly Telephone Securities Corporation 


120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 0181 


* 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 

telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Svecializing in a Professional Service to 
" lephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








BURGESS 


Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois 


J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| litt» 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT | 





L. M. Ericsson Slip-type Receivers with 
repolished shell and New Cord $ 0.85 | 
L M Ericsson atch-case Receivers 
less band and cord G@ 1.00 
Western Elec No. 58AP Telephone Ar | 
rester with fuses @ 60 | 
Kellogg No. 2696 type 5-bar 1000-1600 | 
or 2500 ohm ringer compact type 
wall telephones with short arm G@ 9.00 
Western Elec. No 317 5-bar 1600 or | 
2500 ohm ringer compacts with No | 
48 Generator @ 9.7 | 
Western Elec No 1317 Pony-type 3- 
bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm _ ringer | 
compacts $9.25 i-bar with No 18 | 
Gen a 11.75 | 
Stromberg-Carlson No 896 Pony-type | 
3-bar 1000-16900 or 2500 ohm ringer | 
compacts a $8.75 4-bar $9.75 
bar @ 11.00 
Kellogg N 2808 Pony-type 3-bar 1000 
1600 or 2500 ohm ringer compact 
$9.00 4-bar $10.50 -bar a 11.50 
Monarcl No desk set with 3-bar 
1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer inside 
connection signal set @ 7.85 
Kellog No. 115 Grabaphone hand 
v external post connection 3 
1000-1600 or 2500 ol il 
set $9.75 4-bar $10.25 
Kellogg No. 404 steel de set 
with No 79 ~=Inad Coi ind 
ght line ringer or 6f 
» Harmonic ringers F 7 
No. 6 Style C Flush-t Caleu 
rapl rebuilt ind refinist 1 
with New Ribbon. @ ( 
’ Central Battery Indu 
t 45 
N 20 Central Bat 





Coils Gi 

REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 

1934 wer, — St.. — Sta.. 
1icago, . 
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Reconditioned 
Repeating Coils 





Kellogg - S.C. Co. 
Western Elec. Co. 


Write for circulars. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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HELP WANTED 





W ANTED—Auditor for telephone com- 
pany operating approximately 15,000 sta- 
tions. Age 27 to 35 years. Enclose small 
photograph with application outlining edu- 








cation, age, experience in telephone ac- 
counting, and references Address 8693, 
are of TELEPHONY 
FOR SALE 
No. 9 EXCHANGE Glass _ Insulators 
These are good, used insulators. Packed 
fifty to the carton, priced at $30.00 per 


1,000 up to 5,000; over 5,000, $25.00 per 


1,000. Prices F.O.B. Lincoln, Nebr. Ad- 
dress Mr. F. M. Strasser, The Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 





New Style Stewart Test Sets 


Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 






STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, Til. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





PLANT OPERATING—experience in 
all plant work. Age 35 years. I am a pro 
duction man. 18 Ref 
erences furni care ol 
[PELEPILONY, 


business 
8692, 


years in 


\ddress 


shed. 


FOURTEEN YEARS maintaining 
magneto, common battery, automatic equip 
ment. Switchboard installer, wire chief 
Supervision plant maintenance. Will con 
sider job anywhere. Address 8691, care of 
[TELEPHONY 


CABLE-SPLICER, good on 


| 
| 
| 
| 


locating | 


and clearing all cable trouble. Good switch- | 


Can give 
Have complete 
Address 8662, care of 


board man and trouble-shooter. 
results instead of excuses. 
testing equipment. 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board work. Twenty years’ experience with 
companies. Have 
testing equipment. Best of references. Will 
go anywhere and handle any job, large or 
small. Address 8628, care of TELEPHONY. 


MAN 


change to 


\ND WIFE want magneto ex- 

operate. Experienced. Good 
reference. Prefer Ohio, Indiana or near- 
by state. Available now Address 8685, 
care of TELEPHONY. 






OPPOSE TOLL 
RATE REDUCTIONS 


(Concluded from page 16) 


and income on account of a positive 
business recession. This proposed re- 
duction in intrastate toll rates would 


decrease the revenues of the Indepen- 
dent telephone companies in Michivan 
about $1.00 per telephone per yea or 
about $90,000 per year. 


A majority of the Independent icle- 


phone companies in Michigan, the reso- 
lution continues, are not making an ade- 
quate return at the present time, and 


are faced with increased expenses. Any 
curtailment of revenue will result ina 
net reduction of earnings equivalent to 
the gross reduction. The stimulation of 
business required to offset the compen- 
sation loss caused by the reduction of 
intrastate rates to the interstate level 
would, of necessity, be a larger increase 
in gross toll business than it seems pos- 
sible to attain; if realized, it would 
cause a large increase in toll building 
and facilities. 

For these and other reasons, the di- 
of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone Association believe that a re- 
duction in toll rates is not a fair and 
just way of handling telephone rates, 
because it would cause a great number 
of telephone users to help carry a 
for a few; and “in a great majority of 


rectors 


cases you are relieving those with abil- 
ity to pay and placing the burden on 
those who cannot afford the increas« 


vy 
“The Telephone Is 
a Good G-Man” 


A destructive fire in the business 
tion of Hamilton, Texas, was undoubt- 
edly prevented recently by the quick ac- 
tion of Night Operator Geneva Neal in 
spreading an alarm when the switch- 
board lamp associated with the line of 
the J. D. McKinley & Son Store glowed 
in the central office early one morning 


and there was no response to her re- 
quest for “Number, please?” 
It was learned later that fire had 


burned away the insulation on the tele- 
phone wires in the store, thus short-cir- 


| cuiting them and causing the operator 





te receive a signal on her switchboard. 
This incident occurred just after Night 
Watchman Kinsey had passed the store 
ou his regular round of inspection, but 
had noticed nothing amiss. 

Had the not received the 
signal or had she failed to spread the 
alarm, the night watchman in all prob- 
abilities would not have become aware 
of the fire until he returned, 50 min- 
utes later, for another inspection. 

“The telephone is a good G-man.” 
Thus the Hamilton Herald 
Record of January 28, in relating the 
story of this averted emergency. 


TELEPHONY 


operator 


comments 
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: THIS RINGER COMES WITH ALL NEW MASTERPHONES AND 

» | NEW SMALL DESK SET BOXES WITHOUT EXTRA COST! 

d 
You will like the way it rings. There is no startling jangle or rattle such as you had in 
the older types—just a soft, pleasant toned ring no matter how close or how far you 
might be away from the telephone. You may think when you are standing close by 

d that you never would be able to hear this mild, pleasant ring if you should happen to 

| be in another room, upstairs, out on the porch, or in the basement. Because of a new 
patent feature you WILL be able to hear it at unbelievable distances, in fact, further 
than you could hear the loud, startling ring of your old telephone. 
You might call this streamlined ringing for it travels smoothly and rapidly to you, with 
even tone and volume wherever you might be. 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE CHICAGO 
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